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HOME TOWN BOOSTER 


What the prosperity of the Telephone Company means to thousands of people and communities 


Your Bell Telephone Company does 
more than provide good telephone serv- 
ice. Directly and indirectly, it touches 
some part of the business life and pros- 
perity of almost everybody in town. 


It is essentially a local enterprise. 
It is managed by home-town people. Its 
employees are home-town people. In 
your neighborhood — perhaps on your 
own street — are also people who have 
invested their savings in the telephone 
business. 

About one family in every 35 in the 
country has someone who works for 
the Bell System or has invested in it. 


Many more people, outside the tele- 
phone business, also get some part of 
their livelihood from it. Not only do 
telephone people buy from local mer- 
chants but the company itself is a large 
purchaser of local materials and sup- 
plies. Last year, Western Electric — 
the manufacturing unit of the Bell 
System—bought from 27,000 different 
concerns in 2800 cities and towns. 


Since the war, Bell Telephone Com- 
panies have put over $4,000,000,000 
into new facilities. This money has 
been spent to improve telephone serv- 
ice and to meet heavy postwar demands. 


It has meant work and jobs for people 
in many lines. 

Your telephone company wants to 
keep right on moving ahead . . . im- 
proving service, making an important 
contribution to prosperity. 

Future progress depends, of course, 
on adequate telephone rates. Rates 
are still low. The increases granted so 
far, plus those now requested, are gen- 
erally far less than the increases in most 
other things in recent years. They aver- 
age only a penny or so per call. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Among Ourselves 


Grant Woopv’s “SEEDTIME AND Harvest” 
on the cover is, of course, a reasonably 
good fit for the season — November, 
Thanksgiving Day, and all that. It has, 
moreover, the lofty emotional quality that 
an artist puts onto paper, and the non-artist 
had better not attempt. The lithograph is 
included in the new volume, “American 
Prize Prints of the 20th Century,” edited 
by Albert Reese, (American Artists Group) 
and finds itself altogether at home in that 
superlative collection. 


A second inclusion in that volume which 
will interest Survey readers is the woodcut 
“Here Lies Absolom” by Letterio Calapai, 
two of whose drawings appear in this is- 


sue, page 600. 


The print for our cover reproduction was 
supplied by the New York Public Library. 


There is another reason why “Seedtime 
and Harvest” has significance for these 
times. That is the title and its source, the 
Biblical verse, “While the earth remaineth, 
seedtime and harvest, and cold and heat, 
and summer and winter, and day and 
night shall not cease.’ That was the 
promise to Noah with the rainbow as a 
token, and as today’s outlook appears dark, 
perhaps it is just as well to know that men 
for a long time have needed to be told they 
Were not witnessing final dissolution. 


AS THIRTY YEARS’ SERVICE AS DIRECTOR 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
Roger N. Baldwin will resign on January 1, 
to devote himself to specialized work for 
international civil rights. Since the found- 
ing of the Union in 1920, in the stormy 
period of the Palmer “red baiting,’ Roger 
Baldwin has been a vigorous fighter for 
civil liberties. His new plans, according 
to a statement by John Haynes Holmes, 
chairman of the ACLU board, will mean 
carrying on the same fight in a larger 
arena. He will work through the ACLU 
Committee on International Civil Liberties, 
the Committee on Occupied Countries, and 
the Committee on American Colonies, and 
also the International League for the Rights 
of Man. 


In his announcement, Mr. Holmes said, 
“We desire to relieve Mr. Baldwin of all 
administrative responsibilities in the office, 
to free him for this work outside, at Lake 
Success, in Washington, and wherever it 
may call him. 


“His long participation in international 
work, his recent visits to Japan and Ger- 
many as guest of the commanding gen- 
erals, and his close association with United 
Nations activities all qualify him for the 
tasks he will assume.” 
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Survey readers will recall Mr. Baldwin's 
occasional articles for this magazine, the 
most recent, “New Liberties in Old Japan,” 
August 1947, written on his way home 
from the Far East. 

A successor to Mr. Baldwin as director 
of the ACLU has not been chosen. 


a oe W. STONE’s FRESH STUDY OF 
the Fraulein mothers and their babies 
(page 579) was, as he said, “personally and 
individually financed.” Already holding his 
Master’s degree in business education from 
the University of Chicago, and working 
for his Ph.D. there, he saw the racial in- 
termixture in Germany as an invitation to 
research. This is how he went about it: 
“A staff of ten German young men was 
employed all of whom were bilingual. The 
interviewers were thoroughly instructed by 
the writer with respect to making the sur- 


Souvenir from a GI 


vey and conducting the interviews, and 
conferences were held as they were deemed 
advisable. Although the staff members were 
not required to work full time, it was to 
their advantage to work as often as they 
could, inasmuch as payment was based on 
the number of completed questionnaires. 
“It must be borne in mind that postwar 
labor in Germany has been comparatively 
cheap. Hence, it was not an expensive 
proposition for the writer to supply the 
men with items which they and their 
families prized more highly than marks. 
Rationed PX items, such as cigarettes, 
chocolate, soap, and so on, were given 
them in return for their services. Some- 
times CARE packages were purchased for 
them. Also, tea, coffee, cocoa, and such 
staples were ordered wholesale from the 
States and distributed among the staff 
members. On occasion, marks were paid 
them until the currency became so unstable 
that the conversion rate in relation to the 
American Zone script dollar was unfavor- 
able. The food items were more frequently 


sought by the Germans, however, since 
they could not always purchase necessities 
even when they had marks. 

“Perhaps an American thinks only in) 
terms of the American employment situa-) 
tion and our prevailing wage scales. Under | 
such conditions, the cost of the survey} 
would have been prohibitive. Although the 
cost certainly has been substantial from my 
personal point of view—representing an) 
expenditure of some $400 to $500—such aif 
research ‘bargain’ would not be possible} 
under current American conditions.” 


Tuomas C. DesMonp or Newsurcn, New! 
York (page 602) is a man of three careers., 
An honor graduate of Harvard and the} 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (he. 
earned his way through both), he carried} 
on construction work in various parts of| 
the USA prior to 1914, turned to ship- 
building during World War I. For more 
than a decade then, he was president and) 
chief engineer of a shipyard and of a con. 
struction and contracting firm. — 

In 1930, when elected to the New York 
State Senate, he retired from business to de 
vote himself to public service. Senator Des- 
mond was the energetic chairman of thelff 
Joint Legislative Committee on the Aged,| 
the report of which served as the basis, in 
part, of one of our most widely quoted re. 
cent articles, “Grandpa Wants to Work,” 
by Kathryn Close, Survey Graphic, June 
1948. More recently, Senator Desmond has 
added authorship to his activities, and ar. 
ticles by him have appeared in a number 
of magazines. 


ew. The Survey’s MAJOR PROJECTS 
this winter will be a series of articles o 
the family—the American family in the 
midst of the stresses and opportunities ofjff 
cultural change. That we are not alone 
in a concern over the values and place off 
family life today is abundantly evident by 
the number of meetings that have occurredlff 
throughout the country in recent monthsiff 
with the family as the core of discussion 
or the “frame of reference,’ as the saeitd | 
workers put it. 

Among the most recent of these was 
week-long community conference in Pitts: 
burgh late in September, called the Alle; 
gheny County Conference on Family Life. 
Initiated by the Health and Welfare Fed: 
eration of Allegheny County, the conference 
was co-sponsored by the city administratior 
and some twenty health and welfare organi 


oh 


zations. It drew 655 participants fron 
civic, church, labor, and neighborhooc 
groups. 
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A basic program was endorsed for com- 
munity action, which includes a long list 
of ways in which the schools, health and 
welfare services, and other community 
agencies can lend support to family life. 
Among these are several recommendations 
for training for family living at all levels 
of education. The characteristic of the 
program is its specific and concrete nature. 
Making its effect more practical, the con- 
ference voted to convene again in two 
years to check and evaluate progress. 


BN LockE, PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
at Howard University and a contributing 
editor of The Survey, was recently elected 
to the board of trustees of the Film Coun- 
cil of America. The council was established 
by sixteen national organizations—among 
them, the National Education Association, 
the American Library Association, the 
YWCA and YMCA—interested in the edu- 
cational use of 16 mm. films. The national 
agency, with headquarters in Chicago, has 
organized more than 150 local councils, 
which serve as clearing houses of informa- 
tion on educational films, lead discussion 
groups based on films, supply projectors, 
and otherwise help develop community use 
of educational movies. Professor Locke, a 
former president of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, was editor of our 
special number, “Color—Unfinished Busi- 
ness of Democracy,” and is the author of a 
number of books on African culture. 


Two sips IN THE October Survey HAVE 
been called to our attention by vigilant 
readers. Author and editors are jointly re- 
sponsible for passing the remarkable state 
ment in the article, ““Neighborliness at the 
UN,” by Roger William Riis, to the effect 
that UN personnel have foresworn alle- 
giance to their native lands. Their oath binds 
them not to seek or accept instructions 
from their governments in the discharge of 
their official duties—in other words, to 
function truly as international servants. But 
they retain their citizenship. Garry Davis 
has renounced his national allegiance, but 
he doesn’t work for UN. 

Also, UN’s own care of its staff was 
taken for granted. The organization makes 
extensive provision for the medical, hous- 
ing, and other needs of its Secretariat 
through special administrative bureaus. 

In the article on cooperative housing by 
Charles Abrams, the statement that the 
proposed national cooperative housing ad- 
ministration would “authorize loans at gov- 
ernment rates plus 5 percent interest” rep- 
resents a lost decimal point. It should, of 
course, read “.5 percent.” 


OswaALp GARRISON VILLARD, WHO DIED LAST 
month at the age of seventy-seven, was, for 
most of his adult life, a militant editor, 
frst of The New York Evening Post, when 
it was owned by his father, the railroad 
uilder, later of The Nation. The maga- 
zine, purchased by the elder Villard in the 
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Eighties, as a weekly edition of his news- 
paper, became over the years more and 
more absorbed in scholarship and elles 
letters, less and less a crusading journal. 
When Oswald Garrison Villard in 1918 re- 
turned it to the arena of public affairs, he 
was reviving the original purpose of the 
magazine, founded just after the Civil War 
by the fiery publicist, E. L. Godkin. 

Mr. Villard used his private means to re- 
build the publication, and in his autobiog- 
raphy, “Fighting Years,” he wrote: 

“These were stirring months and called 
for incessant labor. ] was captain and super- 
cargo, purser and recruiting officer, and I 
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had the complete satisfaction of molding 
my historic journal according to my exact 
wishes and beliefs.” 

He continued at the helm until 1933, 
when he became an associate editor. He 
left the magazine in 1940, when the staff 
decided, against his determined opposition, 
to abandon pacifism and support the de- 
fense program. However his friends and 
foes might disagree with Mr. Villard’s 
views, none doubted the deep sincerity 
with which he urged them. He was a 
fighter for the right as he saw it, and in his 
death many liberals have lost a staunch col- 
league. 


From the murder of a boss stevedore and the trial of the kill- 


ers emerged an unsavory picture of gangsters on the water 
front, the brutal methods of their tule, the tribute they 


levy on every pound of cargo clearing the Port of New York 
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Are the Gangsters Getting Back? 


No, They’ve Never Been Away 


Two shocking homicides, far apart in setting and moral climate, 


make identical demands for strong, persistent community pressure. 


BEULAH AMIDON 


I Is IRONIC THAT A New York City cRIME WHICH was 
not a “mob” murder in the recognized sense should 
have headlined the question, “Are the gangsters invading 
the unions?” And also that the less widely publicized 
killing of a hiring boss on the New York waterfront 
should have revealed that, instead of it being a matter 
of gangsters “getting back in,” there are industrial areas 
where they never have ceased the activities which made 
Page One in the Twenties and early Thirties. 

The fatal stabbing of William Lurye, an organizer 
for the International Ladies Garment Workers Union, in 
May 1949, was rather naively put forward in the press as 
evidence of an underworld invasion of union-manage- 
‘ment relations. But more than two years earlier the 
shooting of Anthony Hintz, as he was leaving his home 
to go to work on the docks, actually uncovered a situation 
as ugly as any brought to light in the heyday of the boot- 
legger—the long-standing control by the underworld of 
an industry and its union. 

These two unrelated murders tell a grim story, and 
many would prefer not to face the facts and their im- 
plications. It is easier to look back and deplore “the 
bad old days”’—when such melodramatic characters as 
“Little Augie” Orgen and “Tough Jake” Kurzman preyed 
on industries after the first World War; while Louis 


(Lepke) Buchalter and Jacob (Gurrah) Shapiro recruited: 


200 thugs, established a price scale for extortion, intimida- 
tion, assault, and murder, and enjoyed an annual in- 
come estimated at $5,000,000. In that period, city ad- 
ministrations themselves, with grafting police officials and 
politically manipulated law courts, helped the spread of 
lawlessness, notably in San Francisco, Chicago, and New 
York. Conditions were most flagrant along the water- 
fronts, in the building trades, the service industries, and 
the produce markets. But in 1931, a public investigation 
into the administration of criminal justice in New York 
uncovered twenty-six major industries ruled by racketeers. 
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Gangsterism waned after 1933. The chief cause, of 


_course, was the repeal of prohibition and the nation’s 


partial recovery from the debauch of anarchy instigated 
by the bootleggers. But there were contributing factors. 
Various public investigations laid bare an intolerable sit- 
uation in many states and communities, and led to a clean- 
up—in most instances only partial and, in others, very 
temporary—in police departments and law courts. In 
New York City, vigorous prosecutions by Thomas E. 
Dewey broke up some of the most active mobs, and fed- 
eral income tax prosecutions also sent a number of notable 
underworld figures to prison. 

The public, for the most part, assumed that the gang- 
ster problem was “solved.” 

The mounting tension in Europe, the war, and the post- 
war readjustments filled the news. Gangsterism was al- 
most forgotten—“out of sight, out of mind’—until the 
murders of Hintz and Lurye again lifted the curtain. 


i ILLIAM LurYE WAS A SPECIAL ORGANIZER FOR THE 
ILGWU in an intensive drive to sign up the relatively 
few remaining nonunion shops in New York City. 

On May 9, this year, he called several strikes against 
small nonunion firms located in a grimy loft building 
at 224 West 35 Street. Late in the afternoon, he stepped 
into a telephone booth in the lobby of that building. A 
stranger jerked open the door of the booth and with a 
long bladed knife stabbed the organizer several times in 
the chest and back, while a companion kept watch. The 
crime was the work of seconds, and the two murderers 
disappeared into the crowded street. Lurye lived until 
the next morning. Before he died, he gave the police the 
name of an employer who, he said, had threatened to 
“set” him. His funeral was the occasion of a mass “pro- 
test,” with the 2,100 shops of the local dress industry 
closed for four hours, and a procession of some 50,000 
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workers marching through the garment district. The 
conditions of the industry have a bearing on the crime. 

The New York dress industry employs more persons 
and pays out more wages than any other industry in the 
state. It is concentrated in a twenty-three block area of 
Manhattan Island, from Thirty-fourth Street to Times 
Square, and west from Broadway to Ninth Avenue. Here 
the streets are crowded with boys pushing racks of 
dresses; with trucks carrying bolts of cloth and bundles 
of cut garments. At lunch time, and in the rush hours 
morning and evening, the sidewalks are jammed with 
workers from the hundreds of loft buildings which are 
veritable warrens of one and two-room “shops.” 

Years ago, the sweatshop was the pattern of the in- 
dustry, with workers (most of them recent immigrants) 
toiling long hours for meager wages under almost un- 
believable conditions of exploitation and squalor. The In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers Union emerged 
as a nationwide organization about 1910, though it had 
uphill years ahead—a costly strike, a depression drop in 
membership to 40,000, a harsh struggle with Communists. 
Today, under the dynamic leadership of David Dubin- 
sky, the union has a peak membership of 406,000, out of 
a total of 450,000 workers in the industry. 

Although the dress industry is “big business,” viewed 
as a whole, the individual firms are small. A factory with 
150 workers is far above average—most have 30 to 40 
employes, and many even fewer. The business is highly 
competitive and uncertain, gambling as it does with va- 
garies of taste and style. There is a high turnover—500 
to 600 new firms a year, and as many “drop outs.” The 
union’s job of organization is never finished. 

In general, the industry is divided into two sections: 
the jobber or manufacturer is responsible for deciding on 
styles, purchasing and cutting material, and marketing 
the finished product; the actual sewing is delegated to 
contractors. In dress manufacture, which is almost wholly 
unmechanized, labor is the major cost. The jobber who 
can escape the wage levels and the standards of hours 
and working conditions maintained by the union has an 
enormous advantage over his competitors. 

Postwar manufacturers, seeking cheap labor, found ef- 
fective allies in the truckers. Contractors moved their 
little shops to small communities in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and New England. The truck drivers, who 
transport the bundles of cut dresses to the contractor and 
return the finished garments to the jobber, located these 
runaways and kept them in touch with the manufacturer. 


ee AGO, THE ILG BEGAN TO STRIKE AGAINST New 
York City jobbers who patronized nonunion contractors 
and to picket the truckmen. Violence flared. The 
offices of the dressmakers’ union were “invaded” and sev- 
eral organizers were beaten up with brass knuckles and 
chairs. On the same day, seven pickets were manhandled 
outside the loft building in which Lurye later was killed. 
The garment workers, predominantly women and girls, 
appealed to the Seafarers Union, which sent sailors “as 
tough as any trucker” to help protect the union. The 
violence died down, but it left a residue of bitterness and 
fear. 

The Joint Board, the top governing body of the union, 
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requested Charles Zimmerman, manager of Local 22, te 
take charge of the organizing drive. His first step was te 
try to negotiate with the truckers. By last spring; the 
union had agreements with all five truckmen’s associa 
tions, binding the truckers not to service any plant where 
a strike is in progress. This cleared the ground for an or 
ganizing drive, and the union called for volunteers. | 

William Lurye obtained a leave of absence from hij 
regular job as a dress presser, and offered to serve as at 
organizer. He was a quiet but very popular man in hij 
late thirties. His father was a Chicago unionist who ha¢ 
worked with Samuel Gompers in the early days of thy 
American Federation of Labor, and was one of the fev 
local labor leaders to defy Al Capone, when that gang} 
ster was at the height of his power. | 

William Lurye was an effective organizer. Mr. Zim] 
merman, who was on a picket line with him the day af 
the killing, said, “He wasn’t one of these dramatic guy} 
—just went along quietly. But he was so determined and 
so sincere that people went along with him. He was dc} 
ing a tremendous job.” 


Tt 


ahs MURDER SHOCKED NOT ONLY THE UNION BUT THE EN 
tire community. More than 150 police officers and de 
tectives were assigned to the case, The ILG offered a ref} 
ward of $25,000 for information leading to the appreher# 
sion of the killers or the indentification of their “inf 
stigator.” Union spokesmen and others charged that oper} 
shop employers, incensed by Lurye’s success as an o 
ganizer, had hired two thugs to kill him. 

A few days after the murder, the police detained 
material witnesses an itinerant necktie seller, and t 
smalltime bookmakers. All three first denied but final] 
admitted their presence at the scene of the crime. T 
more material witnesses were located—a woman elevatq 
operator who was standing near the booth, and a trucki 
concern operator described as “a close friend of one of tli} 
killers.” | 

The grand jury, on June 21, returned indictments fi 
murder against two men but they are still at large. Bow 
are said to have been identified from photographs by 
least two of the five witnesses. One of those indict 
John Giusto, was described as “a garment district strosf) 
arm man.” He is an ex-convict, sentenced in 1940 tol 
term of five to ten years for armed robbery, and parol) 
in October 1944. The other wanted man, Benedetto (Beg) 
edict) Macri, who lived in the Bronx, was said to hai 
failed in a small business in the garment district, in whiff 
one of the material witnesses was a partner. Macri’s wif) 
and children disappeared from their home shortly befcf) 
the indictment, and Giusto failed to make his month) 
parole report. | 

In spite of intensive efforts, no trace of Giusto or Mad} 
has been reported at this writing (early October). The 
sands of police circulars have been distributed. “On secif 
information,” the search was extended to the South. T]) 
union reward still stands and a large force of police af 
detectives is assigned to the case. But Giusto and Macrif 
for the time being—have successfully vanished. All fi} 
witnesses were released a fortnight after the indictmef} 
was handed down. Further light on the case must wé 

Meantime, it seems clear that William Lurye was sl2f 
because he was an effective labor organizer, and tl} 
his killers were two of the many hoodlums to be fou 
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in any large city who stand ready to commit crimes of 
violence “for a price.” 

The killing was a brutal crime, a shock to the com- 
munity, and evidence of the availability of underworld 
tools and methods; however, it was not part of an effort 
by racketeers to take over a union, to infiltrate an indus- 
try, or to supplant another “mob” already in the saddle. 
For a picture of gangster rule, in undeniable reality, we 
turn to the murder of Anthony Hintz. 


Ss WAS A HIRING Boss ON Pyer 51, aT THE FOOT OF 
Jane Street, a narrow thoroughfare in the Greenwich 
Village section. The Village is bounded on the west by the 
North (Hudson) River dock area, with its cobblestone 
paving, its warehouses, and piers. Hintz lived quite near 
the docks. He was leaving for work a little after seven 
o’clock on the morning of January 8, 1947, when he was 
set upon by three men who were waiting for him in the 
narrow hallway and on the stairway outside the door 
of his third floor apartment. Six shots were fired by two 
men later identified by the names of Dunn and Sheridan, 
with a third, Gentile, standing by. As he fell, Hintz 
caught Dunn by one leg and tried to hold him, but the 
killer jerked free, jumped across the prostrate body, dashed 
up to the roof, and escaped. The other two slipped down 
the two flights of iron stairs and disappeared in the gray 
wintry streets. Most of those within sound of the shots 
thought it was a car’s backfire, but Mrs. Hintz 
heard her husband’s groans, and opened the door 
of the apartment. Later, she testified in court 
that Hintz said, when she bent over him as he 

believed he lay dying, “Johnny Dunn shot me. 
He done a good job.” 

Hintz lingered for three weeks, first repudiat- 
ing, finally affirming that accusation. 

Three men were tried for the murder and all 
were convicted: John (Cockeye) Dunn, Andrew 
(Squint) Sheridan, Daniel Gentile, a former 
boxer who had fought under the name of Danny 
Brooks. Dunn and Sheridan were executed last 
July. Thirty six hours earlier, Gentile broke the 
silence all three had maintained and gave infor- 
mation considered of sufficient value to justify the 
commutation of his sentence. Back of the Hintz 
murder was a story of gang rule not surpassed 
at the peak of the bootleg era. It was a story 
that shocked all who followed it, as it was 
brought out in the trial of the murderers and in 
the course of the various moves on their behalf; 
and as it was told in a series of twenty-four 
articles published by The New York Sun, which 
won a 1949 Pulitzer Prize for their writer, Mal- 
colm Johnson. This notable presentation, how- 
ever, produced scarcely a ripple in the city’s 
complacency. 

The Port of New York, with more than 350 
miles of developed water front, represents an in- 
vestment of $900,000,000 in harbor facilities, in- 
cluding 906 piers. The searchlight thrown along 
the docks by the Hintz case revealed that this 
vast enterprise is controlled by criminal gangs, 
terrorized by strong arm squads, with tribute 
levied on virtually every pound of cargo handled. 
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The union of the dock workers in New York is not 
Harry Bridges’ International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, which creates its own special prob- 
lems in West Coast ports. The organization on the New 
York piers is the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, an affiliate of the American Federation of Labor. 
Its president is Joseph P. Ryan, who seems to be esta- 
blished for life in the $20,000-a-year job which he has 
held uninterruptedly since 1927. Unlike other important 
ports, New York has kept the antiquated “shape-up,” a 
hiring system which, however well suited to the unpre- 
dictable arrival and departure of sailing ships, is now 
the mainstay of graft and rackets. The shape-up was con- 
demned back in the Mitchel administration in 1916, and 
has been criticized frequently since. It has not been 
changed, except that instead of a half dozen “shapes” a 
day, there are now two, one at 7:55 a.m., the second at 
2:55 p.m. At the morning “shape” the available men 
line up, and those wanted are selected by the boss steve- 
dore. The ones not chosen wait around for the afternoon 
“shape.” The Citizens Water Front Committee, of which 
William Jay Schieffelin was chairman, stated in its report 
in 1946: 

“The ‘shape-up’ is the key to the water front. Every ill 
and every social waste on the docks sustains itself through 
the shape-up. No matter with what abuse or social prob- 
lem one is concerned, invariably the shape-up appears as 
the crucial factor nourishing the whole system. It is the 


The funeral procession of William Lurye, mov- 
ing through the New York garment district 
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bane of the casual employment of the longshoremen.” 

This committee made a number of recommendations 
for corrective action by the mayor and other city officials, 
by the governor of New York, by state and local New 
Jersey officials, by the union, by ship owners, and busi- 
ness men. None of these has been put into effect. Similar 
findings and recommendations were made by a joint 
legislative committee in 1932, and with the same result. 

Mob rule and gang warfare, with underworld influ- 
ences stronger and bolder since the last war, are the fruits 
of the public apathy which permits such a disorganized 
labor market and widespread lawlessness in the busiest 
port in the world. “Cockeye” Dunn and his associates 
were fair representatives of their kind. 

Dunn, they say, made a good first impression. He was 
a smooth, convincing talker, quiet in speech and dress. 
With his wife and children he had a comfortable home in 
Kew Gardens, a conservative Long Island suburb. 

His criminal record began when Dunn was fifteen and, 
later, he served a term in Sing Sing for robbery. After 
his parole in 1933, he teamed up with Ed McGrath, an- 
other ex-convict, who married Dunn’s sister. The two 
partners were held for murder in 1935, but were dis- 
charged for lack of evidence. The next year, they went 
to the water front. 

Dunn’s first union was the Terminal Checkers and 
Platform Men, Local 1346, chartered by the ILA. He and 
McGrath organized it by strong arm tactics, being simply 
more ruthless than their competitors. In a jurisdictional 
row between the ILA and the Railway Clerks, Dunn 
dropped this union and got AFL charters for three locals 
of his Motor and Bus Terminal Checkers, Platform and 
Office Workers. He planned one local each for New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, though the Penn- 
sylvania charter never was used. Dunn was vice president 
and business agent for the New York outfit; his gunman, 
Cornelius J. Noonan, was president. Andrew Sheridan, 
another gunman, joined Dunn and McGrath, becoming 
the organizer for the New Jersey local. Dunn used his 
New York local to extend his control from the piers to 
inland freight terminals. His many rackets included load- 
ing levies, theft, and, of course, union initiation fees, dues, 
and kick-back. 

Dunn’s union was for a time balked in New Jersey by 
the notorious Charles Yanowsky, hijacker, kidnapper, gun- 
man, bank robber, narcotics dealer, and gambler, who had 
served several years in Alcatraz. Yanowsky had various 
labor “connections,” including the upholsterers’ union, the 
novelty workers’ union, and the liquor salesmen’s union, 
and had been secretary of the Warehousemen of New 
Jersey, an ILA local. He got control of the New Jersey 
piers and in 1946 succeeded Sheridan as union organizer. 
He was murdered a few months later. 


I, IS EASY IN READING ABOUT DuNN, SHERIDAN, YANOWSKY, 
and their fellows, about the profits of their activities, 
their potent influence, their trigger men’s indifference to 
who is killed or how, to think of it all as fantastic fiction. 
But on this day and every day the mobs are operating in 
the Port of New York, and in many areas of that and 
other cities. Tens of millions of dollars will pour this year 
from the purses of the public to the pockets of the gang- 
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| 
| 
sters. Meantime, the man who actually does the work is. 
lucky if he gets a hundred days employment a year and 


earns fifty dollars the weeks he has work. 
The pier mobs have to carry on a two-front war prey- 


ing on the public, and also fighting one another for con- 
trol of docks or of particular rackets. Each outfit rules) 
a fixed territory, but the control of the piers shifts from | 
mob to mob, frequently as a result of murder. One prize 
is a cut in the annual levy for unloading and loading; 
cargo, estimated at $25,000,000 a year. In addition, there) 
are the profits from theft, extortion, kick-backs, loan) 
sharking, gambling, and so on. Some details of a few of 


for) : 
these “lines” will help make the situation clear. | 


| 
(Oe OF THE MOST REMUNERATIVE OF THE RACKETS IS LOAD4 
ing. The steamship company’s responsibility ends with} 
the delivery of cargo to the pier. The consignee, no- 
tified of the arrival of his goods, contracts with a trucker} 
for a pick-up. After the driver and his helper load the 
truck, the “public loader” appears and demands whajf 
amounts to tribute. If the trucker is unknown on tha} 
pier, he must pay cash before he is permitted to drive 
away, but drivers for recognized firms sign slips, and orf 
Saturday, the boss loader makes his collecting rounds 
When necessary the system, which originated shortly afte: 
the first World War, is enforced by strong-arm squads. 


The use of public loaders would be entirely legal if the 
truckers had a free choice between using these dock hand} 
or their own men. But coercion and intimidation are thd 
rule, though there is some reason to hope that a schem 
recently put into effect may improve a situation which i 
peculiar to the Port of New York. Nor is the levy con 
fined to imports. Three or four years ago, exporters be 
came involved, with goods left on trucks unless the pul 
lic loader was paid for unloading them, whether or ne 
he actually did the work. 


Thievery is another rich resource for the gangs. Thi 
does not mean individual pilfering, which the mobstes 
frown upon. Stealing from the piers is a large sca 
operation, and is for the benefit of the mob. The log 
to shippers (passed on to consumers, as are all gang ey 
actions) is estimated at $50,000,000 a year, with whol 
truckloads of typewriters, automobile parts, tin plat 
sugar, and other high-demand goods simply vanishin 
into thin air. The method is to give a phony receipt fq 
goods, which are not missed until the ship on which the 
supposedly were loaded reaches its destination. The lo} 
is listed as “nondelivery.” The Security Bureau, Inc., 0 
ganized by the steamship lines, estimates that 99 out 
100 cases of nondelivery are due to theft. 


Usury from time immemorial has been a lucrative for#ff 
of exploitation: When Frank Savio was convicted as 
usurer in 1942, the district attorney charged that wat} 
front racketeers were making millions a year from mone} 
lending. Savio, who was a boss checker and strong ar] \ 
man for the ILA, levied 10 percent a week on his loat | 
to longshoremen, and the interest due him was deducteg) 
from the pay checks. 


| 
These are only a few examples of the source of profi | 
of the water front racketeers, and of their business mi, 
thods. It was because Anthony Hintz, for reasons of £ } 
own, refused to “go along” with the mob controlling tll 
pier where he worked that he was eliminated in the usuf) 
gang fashion. 
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The “shape-up” on a pier in the Port of New York 


Hintz was made hiring stevedore on Pier 51 in May, 
1946. Dunn’s gang wanted to name a man for this posi- 
tion, and Dunn tried to get Hintz ousted, in order to 
replace him with James (Ding Dong) Bell, an ex-convict 
and a member of Dunn’s own mob. But Dunn, for some 
unrevealed cause, was not able to remove Hintz, and 
so he began to try to intimidate him. Hintz refused to 
cooperate, possibly because he was “playing along” with a 
rival outfit. As one of his murderers put it, Hintz himself 
was “no bargain.” 


183 DAY AFTER, THE SHOOTING, DUNN WAS ARRESTED FOR 
assault, Sheridan was picked up by the FBI a few days 
later in Florida, and Gentile surrendered in New York. 
Hintz died on January 29, 1947 and the charge was 
changed from assault to first degree murder. 

Sheridan proved to be a strange, almost subhuman 
creature, who readily admitted that he had been a gun- 
man and killer most of his life. Shooting Hintz, he said, 
“was just like ordering a cup of coffee.” He added, “But 
I never killed anybody innocent. I wouldn’t: never hurt 
an innocent man.” Sheridan was a convicted robber, and 
had been a bootlegger and, if report is true, a trigger man 
for Dutch Schultz. He served six years in prison for 
carrying concealed weapons and for felonious assault. His 
first pier job was in 1937, after his parole, but he had to 
give up longshore work because of failing eyesight. (His 
eyes were injured when a playmate in the orphanage 
where he spent part of his boyhood, threw acid in his face 
“Just for fun”). From longshoring Sheridan became an 
organizer for the ILA and an active member of the 
Dunn mob. 

Dunn, Sheridan, and Gentile did not take the stand 
at their trial, and their full story never was told publicly. 
All three were convicted, and sentenced to death. 

From the Sing Sing death house, several months later, 
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Sheridan made an affidavit that Dunn and Gentile had 
had no part in the Hintz murder. He took the entire 
blame on himself, naming as his associates two dead men, 
Charles Yanowsky and John Duff, and a third under- 
world character, Jeff Lepore, who was missing and pre- 
sumed dead. The affidavit again stayed the execution, 
which earlier had been postponed on appeal. Sheridan, 
testifying in General Sessions in support of the affidavit, 
talked casually about guns, rackets, and murder. Work 
for the ILA and for Dunn’s union, he said, was just “a 
front” for rackets. “Well,” said the district attorney, 
“you are a racketeer, a gangster, and a killer, aren’t you?” 
“That’s right,” said Andy Sheridan, unabashed. A new 
trial was denied. 

A few weeks later, the Court of Appeals again upheld 
the verdict. Then the governor, at the request of Frank 
S. Hogan, the district attorney, stayed the execution in 
the hope that Dunn would “talk”. He was believed to 
hold the key to at least thirty water front murders. He 
named some names, and offered to give corroborative evi- 
dence if his death sentence was first commuted. Hogan 
refused to consider any such bargain. One of his as- 
sistants made several trips to Sing Sing to question Dunn, 
but without result. He began to “sing,” as the saying goes, 
then “clammed up.” Hogan’s ultimatum on June 23 
was “talk or burn.” He added, “We cannot trust him 


{Dunn}—he must trust us.” 


‘e SUPPOSITION WAS THAT DUNN WAS SEEKING BETTER 
terms for himself and the associates his “talking” 
might implicate. But a Roman Catholic priest who had 
known him as a delinquent boy and lawless man and 
visited him in the death house told me, “His sins weighed 
heavily on him. He was done with this world. He sought 
only to make his peace with God. His interest wasn’t the 
terms with the D.A. He was working only for the health 
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of his own soul. He didn’t care about what they offered 
or any of that. However, the good Father added, “there 
were plenty who were sweating for fear of what Dunn 
might say. Some of them had run to Florida and some 
to Arkansas, and many were right here in New York 
and New Jersey, their bags packed and themselves on 
the rack.” But Dunn did not speak and Sheridan added 
or subtracted nothing after his affidavit and his “evidence” 
in support of it. Both were executed in the night of 
Poly 75194: 

The Hintz murder and the trial and execution of its 
perpetrators have not been without repercussions. After 
Dunn was convicted, his union again changed its spots 
and became the Inland Terminal Workers, Local 1730, 
with an ILA charter, and Ed McGrath, Dunn’s long time 
partner, ruled the old “territory” between Fourteenth and 
Cedar Streets. 


fl Pk WEEKS AFTER DUNN’s EXECUTION, THE NEw York 
City Commissioner of Investigation, John M. Murtagh, 
called on the ILA to close its membership books. The 
union practice is to disregard the labor surplus, and to ad- 
mit as a member anyone who pays his $50 initiation fee, 
maintains his dues, and can be counted on to “back up the 
boys.” (Elements opposed to the present leadership, how- 
ever, are excluded, or “handled” if they inadvertently 
get in, and raise their voices.) Ryan refused the com- 
missioner’s suggestion, claiming that it would be a viola- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley act. Mr. Murtagh argued that 
“until this surplus is eliminated, we cannot hope to sta- 
bilize labor conditions and improve the lot of the long- 
shoremen.” 

During the trial of the Hintz murderers, the ILA presi- 
dent denied in a press interview that there was any or- 
ganized crime, racketeering, or graft on the water front. 
“As for John Dunn,” said Joseph P. Ryan, “he didn’t 
have anything to do with the ILA or the water front. 
He and McGrath and some others organized the motor 
and bus terminal checkers and platform men. They 
were underpaid and they needed organization. They got 
an American Federation of Labor charter.” President 
Ryan is entitled to this disclaimer, and this article recog- 
nizes that many things go on in a huge organization 
about which the chief receives no report. 

Nevertheless, at Mayor O’Dwyer’s order, the commis- 
sioner of investigation started an inquiry into water front 
conditions, under the direction of G. Joseph Minetti, ma- 
rine and aviation commissioner. He has not reported. 


In its last session, the New York legislature passed the 
Ten Eyck bill, signed by the governor on April 7, which 
requires the licensing and fingerprinting of guards on the 
New York piers. This measure, urged by the shipping 
interests, is designed to prevent the employment of men 
with criminal records, and to cut down theft. 


As spokesmen for the city, Commissioners Murtagh and 
Minetti proposed last March that supervision of public 
loading be transferred from the ILA to the steamship 
lines. A month later, Mr. Murtagh directed the steam- 
ship operators “without further delay to assert authority 
and control” over piers leased from the city. This, he 
stated, was to be a condition of all future pier leases, 
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most of which are on a 30-day basis. Further, he de- 
manded that the steamship companies supply the names 


of all public loaders authorized to work on the piers. 


After some procrastination, the lines complied. This step 


is regarded by some as a victory in the drive on rackets, | 


though informed critics of water front conditions point 
out that these names have been collected by the police 


several times a year for many years, and hold that the 
steamship companies’ designation is virtually meaning- 


less. 


the piers to the north, the United States, Grace, and 
Cunard lines now post blackboards every afternoon, an- 


nouncing, before the men leave work, what gangs will be: 


During the past summer there were some prosecutions) 
for loan sharking, usury, and looting along the water) 
front. But the basic problem of the archaic “shape-up” 
remains untouched in Dunn’s old territory. On some of 


needed next day. Below Fourteenth Street the shape-up 
is still the rule. Two powerful forces support it. The: 


most potent is the ILA. The shape-up enables the union 


to control the men through the fear of no work, andj 
makes them an easy prey for racketeers and corruptif 
leaders. The other is the organization of employers, the} 


New York Shipping Association which, through th 


shape-up, is assured a continuous surplus labor pool. Fur-} 


ther, the association hesitates to oppose the ILA because} 


the union can tie up shipping at will, as it has demon-f 


In short, the 


strated frequently, even during wartime. 
system is entrenched. 


At William Lurye’s funeral, David Dubinsky vowediff 


not only that the dead organizer would be “avenged,’ 


but that hired killers and all they represent would bell 


cleaned out and kept out of the garment district. I 


the two murderers, Dunn’s territory was taken over by 


his partner and the system proceeded virtually unchal} | 


lenged. 


homicides point: It is that things are not going to bq 
changed materially by a labor leader alone, neither by 


one who vows to clean out violence from the garmenif) 
district nor by another who sits tight on water fron) 
conditions which foster extortion, theft, and other crimes 
A clean-up is nothing a union leader can ensure unaidedif), 
nor can even the most powerful leader prevent it in theff 


face of sufficient external pressure. The essential facto 


for change is the demand of an aroused community. Reif 
peatedly in the past that factor has cleaned up condition) 


of equal corruption and violence. 


The Hintz murder and the revelations following iff) 


. ° fod 
were proof of the continuing power of the underworl 


a demonstration of what it means when gangsters gainy 


control of a major industrial area. 


It has not been followed, thus far, by any uprising off 
public opinion to demand an end of the lawlessness o1ff 
the docks. Lacking public insistence, we must look forf} 
ward to a continued flow of millions into the pockets aff 
the gangsters—with murder as indicated. Only wiseff 


courageous public action and unwearied public vigilancf 


can defeat organized criminals where, as in the Port aff 


New York, they carry on their savage work for fabulo 
stakes by means of corruption, terror, and sudden deatk 


A study of 600 such children 
in U. S. Zone. What is to 


become of them: how about 


their Fraeulein mothers? 
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| W HEN | ARRIVED IN THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION 
zone of Germany in the summer of 1947, one 
of the things that impressed me was the number of 
babies whose fathers were American Negro soldiers, 
and whose mothers were German girls. “Baby crops” 
always have been a by-product of war. But this new 
minority had extra significance because of Germany’s 
Nazi imposed racial attitudes. This interest led to a 
study of the immediate social and economic status of the 
babies and their mothers, and the future of the children. 
The findings summarized in this article are based on 
questionnaires filled out in personal interviews with a 
total of more than 3,000 individuals—a fair sampling of 
the mothers, of Negro servicemen still stationed in Ger- 
many, and of members of the German community. In 
gathering the material, I had the help of a staff of care- 
fully instructed interviewers. 

Prior to the first World War, Negroes if not unknown, 
at least were great oddities in Europe. A German “baby 
crop” with Negro paternity dates to 1918, when Senega- 
lese troops were employed as a French occupation force 
in the Rhineland; the Germans made loud compiaints. 


about them. 
28 


—By a midwestern American teacher who left 
his profession to enlist in the army, where he was 
assigned principally to the personnel services in 
this country and abroad. He was official court 
reporter at the Nuremberg War Crimes Trials 
and later a verbatim reporter with the Bunche 
Mission to Palestine. He is now completing work 
for the Ph.D., at the University of Chicago. 
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German Baby Crop Left by Negro GI’s 


All photos by the author 


But in the first World War, more than 400,000 Ameri- 
can Negro troops were in France. The friendly associa- 
tions developed at that time between the Negroes and 
the French—not excepting the women—served as a 
pattern for the future. Some of the associations grew 
into intimate relations for which American military au- 
thorities and others criticized the French. 

In the second World War, about 200,000 American 
Negro troops passed through Britain, and some 70,000 
remained in the British Isles throughout the war. These 
GI’s who stayed in Britain, as well as those who pro- 
ceeded to Germany and other countries, were extremely 
popular with the women and girls. 

Despite Hitler’s racial dogmas, most of the Germans, 
like other Europeans, attempted to treat the Negroes as 
equals. As a result, many of the Negro American serv- 
icemen tasted for the first time what hitherto had been 
for them only a theoretical aspect of democracy. While 
thousands of Germans still tend to follow the Nazi creed, 
it can be reported that many—even former Party mem- 
bers—now understand the gross fallacy of racial intoler- 
ance. Possibly, on the other hand, the racial equality 
some Germans now practice has an economic basis. In 
other words, there may be more democracy in cigarettes, 
chocolate, and food than in any social system. 

Certainly few German women, particularly among the 
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lower income groups, show any racial prejudice whatever. 
When a military unit is stationed in a given area, many 
German girls promptly acquire a “steady” from the 
Negro ranks. 

The same thing has been true wherever Negro Ameri- 
can troops have gone. In Britain, for example, when the 
first Negro contingents arrived in 1941, many British 
girls expressed a preference for the “tan Yanks.” Some 
eirls—British, French, and German—attributed the de- 
sirability of the Negroes to their courteous behavior; 
others frankly considered them talented lovers. 

Since the end of the war, all sorts of estimates have 
been put forward as to the number of babies fathered 
overseas by white and 
Negro soldiers, sailors, and 
marines. For England alone, 
certain wild-eyed estimates 
have run as high as a total 
of 40,000 illegitimate births, 
with 10,000 of these the off- 
spring of Negro Americans. 
Comparable estimates for 
Germany are a total of 50,- 
000, with 8,000 babies of 
Negro paternity. These are 
the only two countries in 
which accurate surveys have 
been conducted, and_ the 
facts considerably reduce the 
earlier “guesses.” For Eng- 
land, the number of illegi- 
timate children with Amer- 
ican Negro blood appears in 
actual fact to be, in round 
numbers, 1,200; for Ger- 
many, 2,100. 

At the time our study was 
completed, late in January 
1949, there were approxi- 
mately 70,000 American 
troops in the army of occu- 
pation, fewer than 5 percent 
of them Negroes. 

The pictures herewith of 
four of the mothers with 
their mixed children and three sample “case stories” will 
make clear some of the conditions we found. 

A young woman of 23 is the mother of a three-year-old 
boy, a little chap with very deep tan complexion, brown 
eyes, soft dark hair. His father is a 25-year-old Negro 
American soldier from North Carolina whom the mother 
met on the street. They kept company for a few weeks, 
then the father was shipped home, not knowing he had 
begotten a child. The mother never has heard from the 
father, nor attempted to get in touch with him, and has 
no wish to marry him. She is the daughter of a poverty- 
stricken family of meager background, and_ supports 
herself and her child by working at one unskilled, low 
paid job after another. 

She said, “I don’t fear for our future security because 
I love my boy; and any man who falls in love with me 
will have to love him, too.” 

Another Fraulein, only child of a comfortable middle 
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class family, has a son whose father is a 26-year-old 
Negro soldier from California. At the time they met, the) 
mother was 19. The parents, who picked up one another) 
on the street, “went together” almost two years before 
the child was born. The boy, 26 months old at the time) 
of the study, is a handsome little fellow with very light 
tan complexion, hazel eyes, and silky yellow hair. His 
parents are devoted to him, and the girl’s family and| 
friends are fond of him. The father’s intention always; 
has been to marry the mother, but he has not been able 
to secure the necessary army permission. Meanwhile, he 
supports both mother and child. The mother believes: 
that her future in Germany would be unfortunate, and 
that even after marriage the outlook for the three of them, 
would be slim in the United States. Hence her plan is 
eventually to seek a home int} 
Canada. “I feel that we 
shall have no social or eco+ 
nomic troubles there.” 

At a GI club, a 3l-year- 
old German woman met a 
Negro soldier from Connec-} 
ticut, ten years her junior, 
After a courtship of less 
than six months, the man 
proposed marriage. With 
the birth of a daughter’ 
these plans were dropped 
The father has been sent 
home, and there is no con 
tact between the parents 
The mother is from an im} 
poverished, middle clas 
family. Her parents ‘| 
supporting her and _ he 
child, with help from chaipt 
table sources. The child, 3} 
months old, has dark ski 
gray eyes, and kinky blacl 
hair. The mother and he 
family love the child, bu 
the mother feels that sh 
and the little girl will hay 
trouble if they remain i 


Germany, especially “bef) 
cause of my daughterjjf) 
‘Hottentot’ hair.” Thi 


mother’s hope is to “take the child to the United Statelf 
and to find a nice Negro husband.” 


‘Oe STUDY INCLUDED 600 GERMAN FRAEULEINS AND THEI! 
Negro German children, that is, over 28 percent cf 
the total group of 2,100 such youngsters. (“Fraulein” j 
used here without regard to age or marital status, as th 
GI term for German women who fraternize with thf) 
troops.) The children ranged in age from 5 months tf} 
nearly 5 years, the majority being in the 30 to 35-mont ff 
age group. Though there is a wide difference in theif) 
appearance, most of them have dark brown eyes, light taf 
skin, and soft dark curly hair. But the variation is ind | 
cated by the fact that 31 of the children have whitff 
complexions, while 56 are very dark; 21 have blue eye} 
95 have silky, straight hair, and 21 have hair of hare 
knotty texture. 
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The mothers of the mixed babies vary as widely as 
does the appearance of their offspring. Their age range 
is from “under 15” to “over 45,” with the 20 to 25 age 
group by far the largest; the age decade of 20 to 30 in- 
cludes the majority of our 600 mothers. 


‘Free LARGER NUMBER OF THE FRAEULEINS WHO GAVE BIRTH 
to the babies of Negro GI’s came from the lower class, 
using that term in the sociological sense. On the other 
hand, 134 of the mothers were classified as upper class, 
and 180 middle class, these together providing more than 
half. 

Prior to the last war, Germany required a basic general 
education of eight years formal schooling. This accounts 
for the fact that 210 mothers are in that educational cate- 
gory, though 218 reported less, and 172 reported more 
schooling. More than 100 are unskilled workers, about 
90 semiskilled, approximately the same number have 
professional standing, and about 60 are skilled. The 
largest occupational grouping, however, is that of the 
“unclassified.” These 250 mothers never have been re- 
quired to earn for themselves. 

One of the charts analyzes the marital status of the 
600 German mothers, a surprisingly large group of them 
married. In some cases, a married woman with one or 
more white children enlarged her family with a child 
(or children) of Negro American paternity. Where a 
German woman had more than one mixed baby, the 
children in some cases did not have the same father. Of 
the 62 married Frauleins, all were living with their 
husbands at the time of their affairs with the Negro GI's. 

Our information about the father of each baby was 
supplied by the mother, and probably is inaccurate in 
some instances. Some of the fathers may not have given 
the correct information about themselves, or the mother 
may have suppressed, forgotten, or confused the informa- 
tion offered her. In any case, these are second hand data. 

In age, the youngest of the fathers are in the 15 to 20 
group, the oldest between 45 and 50, the preponderance 
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between 20 and 25 years old. They repre- 
sent almost every state in the Union, but 
the states which furnished 10 or more are 
included in the statistical graph. Pennsyl- 
vania leads because of its exceedingly 
high representation in the occupation 
forces. According to the Frauleins’ un- 
derstanding of the fathers’ marital status, 
219 were single, while 211 were mar- 
ried; 145 claimed to be separated or 
divorced and 15 told the German girls 
they were widowers. 

This study revealed that, in many in- 
stances, the mixed babies were the re- 
sult of very casual relationships. The 
usual meeting place was the street. In- 
formation as to the “courtship period” 
ranged from “one night stands” (which 
accounted for more than 120 births) to 
eighteen months. In more than 330 
instances, the relationship ranged in 
duration from one night to a maximum 
of six months. These facts probably ex- 
plain why 347 of the fathers have seen 
neither the child not its picture—many, 
no doubt, being unaware of the child’s existence. 

In Japan, many women who have borne children to 
American servicemen—white or Negro—are reported to 
have “saved face” by abandoning the child, or by resorting 
to infanticide. In England, most of the mixed babies have 
been given up by their mothers, and as public charges 
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they present a serious problem to British welfare officials. 

The German picture is quite different. To a German 
mother, not only is infanticide unthinkable, but even 
separation is rarely considered. Of the 2,100 Negro Ger- 
man babies, almost all remain with the mother. Many a 
Fraulein became deeply attached to her Negro GI lover, 
and the child represents her only tangible bond with him. 
In the majority of cases, the mother or her parents are 
providing for the child. But even when the German 
mother has to turn to public agencies or to charity for 
financial aid, she almost always keeps her child with her. 

In some cases, the mother has married a German since 
the birth of her mixed baby, her white husband taking 
on the support of the Negro GI’s child. Out of the 600 
cases studied, we found 45 in which the mother had 
formed an attachment for a Negro American soldier 
(not the father of her child) who had assumed the sup- 
port of her and of her baby. On the other hand, only 33 
of the fathers involved were contributing to the support 
of their German children at the time of our study. 


Ihe CHARTS SHOW THE OPINIONS OF THE MOTHERS RE- 
garding the disposition of their mixed children, and the 
views of a sampling of 500 Negro occupation troops as 
to how these babies should be cared for. One item on 
these charts is probably the most ironic of ali the facts 
uncovered by this study: That is the conviction of 250 
of these mothers of Negro German children that to take 
their illegitimate, mixed blood babies to the United States 
is the best solution of their economic and social problems. 
With an irresponsibility perhaps typically masculine, 
coupled with a more realistic understanding of American 
attitudes toward Negroes and toward a white woman who 
has a dark-skinned child as evidence of her liaison with a 
Negro, more than nine out of ten of the Negro GI’s 
thought the mothers should stay in Germany and keep 
their children there. Fewer than 50 out of 500 saw any 
desirability in the mothers coming over to the United 
States. 
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JF FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR MOTHERS AND BABIES 
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That the mothers, for the most part, continue to hol 
Negroes in high regard is shown by the information the} 


gave as to their marital hopes and plans. Of those nqf 


married, 280 hoped to marry a Negro—I155 of them thi 


father of their mixed child, the rest some other Negrd 


Some of these see marriage with a Negro as the on 


hope, given their present situation; but others definite 
prefer a colored to a white mate. About the same numbgf 
(275) want to marry a German. Some of these expresseg 


a preference for a German husband who would “unde 


stand and love” the Negro German child. None wi 


ready to marry a man who demanded that she give 
her child. On the other hand, many felt that because ¢ 
the colored child, they must either resign themselves 
remaining single, or “try to emigrate to the States 
marry a Negro.” 


ie PROBLEMS FACED BY THESE MOTHERS OF NeEcRo G 
man babies have been accentuated by American ra 
prejudice and army policy based on intolerance. 

A good many of the mothers are alone. Most of tli 


fathers have returned to the United States, leaving mothif) 


and child to face whatever social and economic pr 
sures are imposed. Though less than 25 percent 
the mothers reported actual hardships, a few told 


they have found difficulty in keeping jobs and lodgin | 


because of their mixed children. We discovered sor} 
of these two-unit families living in squalor, while tl) 
mother waited hopefully for the father to return “as If} 
promised.” The refusal of some Germans to accept ti} 
Negro German child on the same basis as other illegiff 
mate offspring may reflect the persistence of Hilter’s ra 
theories, but it is due in part to the attitude of Americ: 
military authorities. There is, too, the physical factorf) 
illegitimate children with white fathers can be absorbf 
more easily into the German population. H 
In many instances the prejudice is less racial A 
what might be called “enemy prejudice.” Its victirf} 
babies who obviously resulted from intimate relaticlf 
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with the “foreign conqueror,” are living symbols of Ger- 
many’s humiliation. These children of mixed blood 
stand out unmistakably as having been fathered by the 
enemy and, in addition, they bear the badge of illegiti- 
macy. And the mother who refuses to abandon her 
mixed blood child carries with her the living evidence 
of her violation of the social code. Illegitimate babies 
fathered by white soldiers are not so easily recognized. 

Even in the few instances where the Negro German 
child’s parents are married, for all practical purposes he 
often is looked upon as illegitimate by the family and 
friends of his mother. 


Wv HEN GERMAN PEOPLE GLIMPSE A MIXED CHILD, THEY DO 
not usually comment, but facial expressions and _atti- 
tude tell the mother more than she wishes to know. 
Sometimes German children remark audibly on the 
“strangeness” of such a child, or even yell, “Schwarz! 
Schwarz! Schwarz!” Many of the 600 mothers interviewed 
expressed the fear that, as their children grow older and 
become aware that they are “different” they will be 
humiliated and unhappy. Yet many of the German 
mothers believe that to take their Negro German off- 
spring to the United States would solve the problem. 

Certain Negro chaplains, who have served for some 
time in Germany and understand the situation, are en- 
couraging Negro GI’s to support their babies and the 
mothers. Of course this is very difficult—almost im- 
possible—when the soldier father has left Germany, par- 
ticularly if he never has seen his child. Under military 
law the father has only moral responsibility for his illegiti- 
mate child born overseas and for its mother. If he admits 
responsibility, circumstances may put pressure on him to 
legalize the relationship; if he does not admit paternity, it 
is almost impossible to prove it. The result often is tragic, 
owing to the woman’s lack of funds, and refusal on the 
part of the U. S. government to take any responsibility 
for the offspring of its servicemen abroad. The plight of 
the illegitimate children and their mothers is simply left 
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on the doorsteps of the countries where American soldiers 
were billeted. 

A number of Negro American soldiers wanted to 
marry either English or German girls. American custom, 
in almost every instance, intervened to prevent such a 
union. Even when a child was expected, or had been 
born, requests for permission to marry were disapproved 
on racial grounds. Army officials turned down thousands 
of such requests. Only recently have any Negro American 
soldiers been permitted to wed German women, and 
then only under certain specified restrictions. Of the 500 
Negro soldiers interviewed in the course of this study, 
280 wanted to marry Germans, and had filed the required 
forms. 

Of these applications, on the date the information was 
given, 110 were pending, 57 had had no response, 91 had 
been disapproved, and only 22 had been approved. 


Pee ARE GRAVE HAZARDS IN A MIXED MARRIAGE TODAY, 
although in some instances they have been overcome to 
a degree, by partners who are well suited to one an- 
other, and mature and poised in their attitude toward 
their home and the community. In this connection, it 
seems worth while to quote a recent statement by the 
National Marriage Guidance Council of England: 

“Miscegenation, far from being a crime, will help to 
usher in the true brotherhood of man... . In these days 
as we move reluctantly but relentlessly toward inter- 
nationalism, this fact is being forced upon us. The bar- 
riers of time and space are being swept away, and fron- 
tiers are melting—to people the earth with an increas- 
ingly cosmopolitan community.” ) 

This formal British statement may be said to express 
a deliberate theory. But the hundreds of American- 
Negro-German babies which we studied cannot be dis- 
missed into the realm of theory. Collectively, and in- 
dividually they represent persistent actuality, heavy with 
challenge and woe, and to their problems in the future, 
they themselves undoubtedly will demand attention. 
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What Do You Want To Know’ 


The census of 1950 will gather tons of concrete facts about 151,000,000 of us, 


more or less, but we still need to get onto ourselves better in living together. 


GEORGE BRITT 


EXT YEAR'S CENSUS WILL GET ANSWERS TO SEVEN QUES- 
N tions from each of us, even the babies. But there 
will be thirty-eight queries for many adults, also twenty- 
four housing questions, and 300 agricultural. Multiply 
these by some 151,000,000 individuals. This will be sta- 
tistically assembled into some 100 thick volumes as 
large as atlases, with several hundred bulletins additional, 
a mass of about 150,000 pages of fine print. 

Now, isn’t this quite enough? Why ask more ques- 
tions? Will the American people, in shaping their lives 
and business for the next ten years, be guided even by 
this much information? And would more knowledge 
or further elaboration of detail, if they were at hand, 
result in conduct of greater wisdom? 

Before answering, we should look at just what this 
census is going to do. It will be the greatest and costliest 
census that this country has ever had; many circum- 
stances make it the most important milestone in our 
statistical history. We can look with profit, also, at im- 
portant items of vital information which the census is 
going to leave untouched—questions which, neverthe- 
less, the Census Bureau should answer reasonably soon. 


What other decade, even the one including the Civil 
War, ever had so much to assimilate as this one? The 
Forties brought the Second World War, an appalling 
new responsibility for world leadership, the atom bomb, 
tremendous internal shake-ups and shifts. After all that, 
the 1950 census might well be called the first post-ado- 
lescent checkup the young United States has ever had, 
and going ahead from there may require a very discern- 
ing prescription. 

There will be a mountain of census fact. On the other 
hand, there will be rather slight going into matters of 
health, family life, details of education and social rela- 
tions. Edwin J. Lukas, executive director of the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime, has pointed out the short- 
age of information in his field. The census is passing 
it by, and he does not complain, feeling “it is to be 
doubted seriously that the census-takers would have 
enough perspicacity to secure most of it” in the field 
of criminology. Mr. Lukas continues in a letter to say: 


“For example, we would want to know how many children 
of school age have ever been tested psychologically, or ex- 
amined psychiatrically; we should like to know how many 
children of school age regularly participate in organized 
recreational facilities. Surprisingly, there is no other mode of 
securing accurately either of these data by any independent 
investigation; yet they would both be valuable to us in at- 
tempting to correlate some data which we already have con- 
cerning behavior trends of school age children, in both public 
and private schools.” 
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It can be said now with assurance that these questions: 
concerning child welfare and crime prevention, however} 
deeply important, will not be attempted. | 

The questions actually to be asked were considered by} 
well-known consultants who advised the acting direc] 
tor, Philip M. Hauser. There was a real need to keep 
the list as short as possible. And by this time the final] 
changes have been made and the forms closed. This 
month the government printing presses are starting taf 
roll out the blank forms to be used. | 

Yet something can be done, too, about many important 
queries for which answers are needed. The census isf 
such a useful tool for the service of all classes and in-f 
terests among the American people that its more exten-] 
sive employment seems almost certain. The means for 
doing this is the regular monthly sampling processf 
which already, in advance of the 1950 count, has prof 
vided as much information in many lines as an old4f 
fashioned census did in its finality. 

This monthly sampling is based on 25,000 households 
in selected areas, changed by rotation, and is intendec 
primarily to keep track of unemployment. It also asksj 
supplementary questions, and these of late have gonq 
into parttime jobs, disability, even the question of hows 
much sugar a family has on hand. A technique ancf 
a trained force are thus available for any inquirie: 
which the public demands. 


ae ENUMERATION IN 1950 Is To BE IN Aprit. Now 
five months in advance, the greatest census surprise ojff 
all time, almost surely the big news of the seventeentlif) 
census, is already out of the bag. This is the fact olf) 
the heroic and teeming fertility of the American peopled 
during the Forties, a swarm of more than 30,000,00 
babies not only smashing records but blasting all for 
casts into insignificance. The net increase in populatioil 
is expected to be around 19,000,000 which is greater thar 
the entire count in 1840, a gain since 1940 of probably) 
14.4 percent. That is double the rate in the prewaif 
decade when actual net gain was only about 9,000,0009) 

Also in advance of the new census there are othe 
important population facts already established about thi 
decade of the Forties. Women outnumber men in thiff 
country for the first time — by close to 1,000,000. Marf 
riage has become more common and the number off 
families has risen faster than the population as a whole! 
Infant mortality and the maternity death rate have gon 
down, and so also has the death rate in upper ag) 
groups. The average wage has more than doubled ang | 
the standard of living is likewise up. 


THE SURVE 
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The Survey last June pointed out vast political changes 
which will result from the population spurt of the Pacific 
Coast states — Richard L. Neuberger’s article, “America 
Surges Westward.” In view of this and of the other 
foreseeable changes in national balance, it was thought 
that some questions likely to be overlooked should be 
submitted to the Census Bureau to be asked by the 
enumerators. An inquiry was made to a number of 
friends of this magazine whose interests and activities 
gave them special competence as to just where informa- 
tion was needed. 

“The Census Bureau has been alerted to business needs,” 
said our letter. Why shouldn’t the enumerator “be also 
an agent for those who take a noncommercial interest 
in family welfare, health, employment, education, group 


“It 1s mot so necessary to include some questions in the 
regular census since they can be asked at one time or another 
on the Current Population Surveys regularly conducted by 
the Bureau. . 

“In this connection then you may wish to view the census 
as only a step, though an extremely important one, in the vast 
program of providing United States citizens with the neces- 
sary information about themselves. . . . Perhaps out of it will 
come a series of questions on family welfare, group relations, 
and so forth which can be included in one or more of the 
census monthly surveys.” 


The sample poll, in other words, still has friends in 
spite of what happened on Election Day, 1948, and the 
foregoing is not the only reply to recommend it. 

Professor Seymour E. Harris, the Harvard economist, 


relations and the solution of 
social frustrations gener- 
ally?” 

What questions, we asked, 
from the point of view of 
your interests ought to be 
added to the census list? 


alee however, was lack- 
ing. The interesting replies 
which came in cannot now 
be added to the census form. 
They show what people 
dealing at first hand with 
the country’s noncommer- 
cial interests feel to be im- 
portant subjects. They pre- 
sent grass-roots questions 
’ that need to be answered, 
by either private or public 
inquiry. They have impor- 
tance. But they now con- 
cern the census only as sub- 
jects for the monthly samp- 
lings—which could answer 
many of them provided the 
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It will collect more facts than were ever 
known before on population, housing, and agricul- 
ture. It will find out every person’s name, race, sex, 
age, marital status, and birthplace. It will discover 
income and annual work days of adults, where a 
man used to live—if he has moved—what was 
the highest grade attained in school. It will make 
a real inquiry as to whether one third of the nation, 
more or less, is ill-housed, and ask about bathtubs 
and toilets, heating, refrigeration, radio, kitchen 
sink, and other gadgets. — 

Farm families will be asked also about their 
crops, mortgages,~ financial condition, electrifica- 
tion, domesticated animals, hired help, gardens, 
woodlots, and so forth. Population and housing 
data will cover everyone. The agricultural ques- 
tions will be asked only in rural areas. 

In 1950, also will be taken the first comprehen- 
sive census of the Western Hemisphere—nineteen 
other American countries, including Canada. Fif- 
teen European countries also will take a census. It 
is the hope of the United Nations to conduct a gen- 
eral census of the world in 1960. 


suggested queries on two 
points — 1. the fluidity of 
American society, 2. health. 
First, correlate the occupa- 
tion of the one answering 
and of his father, whether 
unskilled laborer, skilled la- 
borer, white collar worker, 
business or professional 
man? Also, concerning the 
respondent and his father, 
as to grade school education, 
high school, college, etc.? 
Then individual expendi- 
ture on doctors, medicine 
and hospitals for the past 
year and the method of pay- 
ment (if paid)? Also, do 
you consider your medical 
services adequate? Do you 
get as much medical service 
as you need? If not, check 
why — not enough doctors, 
hospitals, dentists? cannot 
afford? doctors are not 
helpful? 

President Bryn J. Hovde, 


demand is insistent. This 
thought was expressed by 
several who replied. It was dwelt upon particularly by 
Roe Goodman, head of the sampling section of the Sur- 
vey Research Center, University of Michigan, who wrote: 


“Since the use of sampling is now such an important part 
of a census, you may wish to include a number of paragraphs 
in your article regarding this development. Two important 
points may be made here: 

“1, By the use of sampling it is possible to ask many more 
questions than otherwise since with sampling the cost of 
each additional question is much less than if it were to be 
asked of everyone. 

“2. By asking certain questions to only a sample of in- 
dividuals (or households) rather than to everyone, it 1s pos- 
sible to give greater attention to obtaining complete informa- 
tion from each respondent in the sample and hence to avoid 
most of the bias due to careless reporting. This last is par- 
ticularly true in respect to certain kinds of questions for 
which it has been found that the results of past censuses have 
been inaccurate. The use of sampling introduces chance errors 
in the final estimates but the total errors are frequently re- 
duced since the reduction in bias may be much greater than 


the error due to sampling... . 
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of the New School of So- 
cial Research, New York, 


suggested two questions on education— 


To be asked of all high school graduates: 
If you did not attend college, what was the reason? 
Did not wish to... ; lack of money.... 
To be asked of all persons 21 years of age and over: 
(a) Have you ever attended any adult education classes? 
(b) Do you now attend any adult education classes? 
(c) If an opportunity were present would you attend 
any adult education classes? 


Dean Harry J. Carman of Columbia College, Columbia 
University, wrote, “It is high time that this particular 
agency gather material on important items hitherto 
neglected. . . . Here are some items on which I wish 
we had a nationwide reply: 


Opportunities for adult and community education. 
Members of the family denied educational opportunities for 


financial reasons. 
Does any member of the family feel handicapped in his or 
her occupation because of lack of education? 
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What additional educational opportunities should be pro- 
vided for the community in which the individual lives? 

Do you belong to a community council? Do you listen to 
the radio and if so to what kind of program?” 


A highly personal letter from Morris Llewellyn Cooke, 
whose articles on public questions have enlightened and 
brightened many Survey pages in the past, included a 
plea for bathroom information which apparently is going 
to be supplied without this solicitation. He wrote: 


“How many farm people have water sources and how 
many have inside bathrooms? This is one place where REA 
has fallen down. They have not pushed bathrooms on the 
ground that the farmer is an individual and knows what he 
wants. My gravestone will read if my instructions are fol- 
lowed,” “Here lies the body of One-page Memorandum Mor- 
ris L. Cooke. He believed in the rural bathroom.’ 

“My neighbors, the Alston Warings, suggest the follow- 
ing: 

“How do individuals and families participate in com- 
munity affairs— 

a) Do you help in creating recreation for children and 

adults? 

b) Do you participate in (1) PTA, (2) LWV, (3) farm or 
business clubs, (4) church organization (by contrast 
with going to church). 

“Do you or any member of your family possess craft skills? 

“How many books have you read this year? 

“Tt is suggested that with the aid of publishers this might 
be worked up into a significant question and get back of it 
some business pressure. Information on some of the above 
might be obtained by sampling.” 


Bernice Dainard Gestie, managing editor of the Min- 
nesota Journal of Education, wrote as follows:— 


“One thing we wish we could get information on is this: 
at what stage in people’s lives were they most influenced by 
their teachers. Perhaps the question ‘Who influenced you 
most in deciding on your life work?’ would elicit the infor- 
mation needed. . . . The reason, of course, is so we could 
determine at what point more stress should be placed on 
teacher preparation and teacher compensation. We suspect 
that the elementary range of teaching would be the peak, and 
that is where in many places we now permit teaching with 
less preparation and less pay. Perhaps the answer would in- 
dicate that the influence was not largely in the schools. That 
would be important for us to know, too, for guidance pur- 
poses. 


“Some other questions: Participation in camping, boys and 
girls clubs (non-church groups and church groups separately) 
4-H, Campfire, Boy and Girl Scout, Hi-Y, Y-Teens, leader- 
ship in same (presidency and other officers)? The answer 
to “Have you been at a boys or girls camp during your life?’ 
would give information useful to school people who are con- 
sidering lengthening the school year and including camp ex- 
perience. ; 

“A question as to membership in clubs (church and non- 
church) and holding of office in same might indicate the 
amount of leadership and fellowship in our citizenry. 

“Do you help operate the welfare and common concerns of 
your community? by giving to your Community Fund? by 
helping collect for it? by helping promote it by speaking 
bureau participation or clerical work, etc.? 

“This may be absurd, but “Do you have a teacher in your 
immediate family?’ Some such question would enlighten us 
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as to the personal background of our teachers. Teacher re 
cruitment (selective) is a major concern for us. a 

“Just one more: ‘Do you know anyone personally who | 
of a color other than your own?’ and “Do you work with © 
have you ever worked with anyone whose color is other thar 
your own?’ ” | 


Two executives of the YWCA contributed, Miss Jose 
phine Ainsworth of Chicago, correlator of the> central} 
region, and Miss Elizabeth B. Herring, agricultural seq 
retary of the National Board. | 

Miss Ainsworth asked: “Whether older women work 
ers continue in the same job after 60? I presume we art 
aware of the need to be informed about not only whethe} 
women work after 60 but also whether they can retail 
jobs or must change, because of our own interests na 
tionally in the change in age limit for retirement. . .| 
Also, the relationship of white collar to industrial work} 
ers at the point of flow from one kind of job to th} 
other? A number of factors now have made it possibl} 
for women to move from one type of job to another.” | 

One of her staff members, Miss Ainsworth wrotd} 
“wished there were some way by which we could dis} 
cover whether white workers would be willing to wor} 
with those of other nationalities or races. Employes 
frequently state that they cannot employ other grouy 
because their present workers would refuse to accep 
them. .. . Of course this point would be hypothetical.” | 

Miss Herring forwarded The Survey's inquiry to | 
number of farm women in various states. Their answe 
stressed a general interest in rural health and educatioaf) 
with an eye to points which city people frequently tal) 
for-granted, including the following: 


Connecticut— 


“Without making easily answered questions we would a 
—the kinds of schools and recreation available, the standar 
for the schools and teachers, transportation for rural areas? jf) 

“The number of doctors, clinics, and hospitals—the dif 
tance people must travel for such services—aid available fi} 
physically handicapped, aged persons, children who are di 
pendent—number of people with some kind of health insuf) 
ance—number and quality of social service workers? 

“What community social groups available to all, especia 
for new people, to become part of community life? 

“What security during unemployment for seasonal workag) 
and others? 


Mississippi— 


Do you belong to a church? 

Do you consider religion important in your life? 

Do you think that all persons who reach the age of 
should receive an old age assistance grant? If so, why? 

If you have an opportunity to move to the city, will y; 
do so? 


Idaho— 


How many of the farms in your area are owned by ff 
sentee landowners? Has this tendency increased or ¢ 
creased the last five years? | 

To what extent is your community dependent on nf 
gratory labor for harvesting its crops? What influence de 
migratory labor have on available local labor? (Some peoyf 
believe migratory labor has a stabilizing influence on lox 
labor—others feel quite strongly that the effect is opposite 
In our locality this is important. | 
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2 Super-duper classifying and calculating machines will zip through 
much of this counting which individuals did in the 1940 census 


It is probable that this Long Island potato farmer of 1940 has swapped Dobbin for a tractor, that 
this Puerto Rican sugar grower now has forsaken his ox team for the New York subway. But any- 
way, the census enumerator has not been mechanized or de-personalized. His job is all hand work. 
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The 1950 Census 


Iowa— 

Are farm children getting more education than their par- 
ents? I’m not sure that they are. And, of course, I think 
it’s important to know health facilities for farm families. 
How far to the nearest doctor? hospital? From what I’ve 
seen, far too many farm families have no health service or 
care and the question of expense is a tragedy for many. 

When I asked X for suggestions he inquired whether 
manure smelled worse than the exhaust of a Diesel bus. 
The Survey won't be interested, but I think X has a point. 


Texas— 


Could a question be phrased to reveal how many women 
own property? And another to show what it is invested 
in—stocks and bonds, land (farm and ranch), city real 
estate? How many women personally manage their own 
property—buying, selling, holding, changing details, hiring 
and firing employes? 

On the strictly farm front we need to know if family labor 
is counted in cost of production. 

Dad, mom, the kids are all out picking cotton in Texas 
right now. But Anderson-Clayton doesn’t recognize any- 
body but Dad. And doesn’t allow Dad enough to eat for 
the twelve months it takes to raise this crop. There’s a lot 
of talk now about counting labor cost in parity—but whose 
labor? 

For tenant farmers? How much land does he have? 
How much in commercial crops; how much in garden, 
how much in pasture for live stock? Family illnesses during 
the year? See the doctor? What was the disease? 

If we had the answers to those two sets of questions and 
put them together we’d know something for sure. And 
when New York City celebrates its annual Tenant Farmer 
Week it might even decide to go all out for the national 
health program and finance a lobby for one session of Con- 
gress to get it! 


Kansas— 

It has seemed to me that it might be valuable to have a 
question in regard to the availability of Blue Cross-Shield 
insurance for farm families. I think there is no recognized 
insurance of that type available to most farm people. We 
are especially thankful to have had the opportunity of that 
service made available to us through our local Farm Bureau 
some three years ago. You can guess what it has meant to 
us since I have had some ten weeks hospitalization in the 
last six months! 


Two other replies to The Survey's inquiry emphasize 
the value and usefulness of the census although they are 
silent as to questions. 

Louis I. Dublin, the statistician of the Metropolitan 
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Life Insurance Company, emphasized the importang 
of the census to every citizen and asked close coopers 
tion with the enumerators. He urged also that thoug!: 
be given “to the desirable tabulations that may be mad 
from the census returns. This, too, is an importar 
problem at the present time, since by having all suc 
requests in at an early date the Bureau of the Census ca 
plan its operations most efficiently.” | 

Professor Arthur Hillman of Roosevelt College, Ch 
cago, also pleaded for public cooperation “in the interes, 
of simple accuracy, thereby furthering the broad purpos¢ 
and potentials of census data.” Dr. Hillman was anoth¢ 
who thought it unnecessary to load the routine censt 
forms with every desired question, because “a careful! 
done sample at the time of the regular census woul 
make possible analysis by reference to the complete data. 
Finally, he made the basic observation that “The problei 
is not simply one of getting new kinds of data but « 


making better use of what is obtained.” | 


Af. HESE NUMEROUS AND ILLUMINATING SUGGESTIONS ca} 
leave but small doubt as to the question beginning Par 
graph 2 of this article. The information about to I 
provided will not be enough. Confronted by the diff 
culties, internal and foreign, which await us in the ne) 
decade, we Americans need to get onto ourselves mo. 
thoroughly. Even if we don’t use all the information vi} 
have, we still need more. 

No one could expect any census to ask all the questio} 
here assembled, and some of them obviously are so geil) 
eral and go so much into opinion that they are nif} 
altogether practical. Doubtless many other points of ij 
terest and value have been overlooked. Here is, nevefi 
theless, a thought-over and intimately felt report on w 
Americans are concerned about today.* Here are thin} 
they want to know and need to know. | 

Here is, in fact, an extraordinary range of subjects, jf} 
the human and noncommercial field, a valuable uncovée 
ing of unknowns which need to be investigated. It wo 
be a loss to ignore these questions. On one point there 
surprising agreement. ‘That is the general turning fi 
answers to the Census Bureau’s sampling technique. T 
census comes but once a decade. But the sampling ne 
is well established for reports each month, and the al 
citizens, replying to The Survey’s query, one after anot 
expressed confidence in it. The census function will ) 
be in any sense finished when the giant electric-eye ta 
lating machines have whizzed out the last figure on tf 
decennial count of 1950. | 


| 
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Forty Miles to a Doctor, So What? 


Oklahoma and Kansas have gone to work on their rural health problem, 
and within occasional limits of prejudice, are moving toward progress. 


MIKE GORMAN 


Te MEDICAL PROFESSION, CAUGHT BETWEEN THE SCYLLA 
of the projected national health insurance bill and 
the Charybdis of mounting public dissatisfaction with 
its service, has been turning its attention recently to one 
of the country’s most pressing health problems—the criti- 
cal shortage of doctors in rural areas. 

The problem existed long before organized medicine 
took hold of it. Surveys conducted during the past 
decade in many rural states disclosed an average of one 
doctor per 1,700 to 2,000 people in farm areas, as against 
a city average of one doctor for 500 persons. Further, 
it was found that many rural counties are completely 
without medical service—sick people have to travel 
twenty, thirty, even forty miles to reach a physician. 

In the past year, Oklahoma and Kansas, using dif- 
ferent methods of attack, have evolved plans to solve the 
problem. Both undertakings are attracting nationwide 
attention and are being observed by neighboring states. 

In Oklahoma, the progressive University of Oklahoma 


> 


—By a former reporter on The Daily Oklahoman 
in Oklahoma City, for which, in 1946, he con- 
ducted one of the most effective of recent news- 
paper campaigns on the subject of conditions in 
the state’s mental hospitals. Oklahoma medical 
conditions have been a specialty of his since then. 
He is now a free lance writer in California. 
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Medical School Alumni Association took matters in 
hand. It started out by making a complete survey, at its 
own expense, of doctor distribution in the Sooner State. 
When the returns were tabulated, they shocked even the 
most voluble critics of physician distribution. Oklahoma 
was more than 1,000 doctors short of minimal doctor- 
patient ratios set up by the U. S. Public Health Service; 
its ratio, one doctor for every 2,013 persons, was one of 
the lowest in the nation. Alarming, too, was the disclosure 
that the average age of Oklahoma doctors was far above 
the national mean, the majority in their fifties, with a 
high percentage in their sixties and seventies. Although 
all of the latter were included in the totals, many were 
actually in retirement. The bulk of the small supply of 
doctors was concentrated in the state’s two biggest cities, 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa. The survey listed nineteen 
farming counties with no doctor at all, or only one or two 
in active practice. 

The alumni took their findings to Dr. Mark R. Everett, 
a biochemist who had won their respect in his two years 
as dean of their school. He told them he thought the 
solution lay in getting young medical students interested 
in country practice. 

Two months after that interview, the O.U. medical 
school outlined a preceptorship plan under which senior 
medical students would spend three months working 
with experienced general practitioners in rural communi- 
ties. The preceptor theory was not new—Hippocrates, 
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the father of medicine, really had started it, and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin had initiated a rural phase in 1926— 
but the Oklahoma version is generally regarded as the 
best planned and organized in the country. 

The general practitioners, or preceptors, are the heart 
of the system. For the first three months, 19 were chosen 
from 130 applications on the basis of their experience, 
hospital affiliations, and general standing in the com- 
munity. In order to knit them into the medical educa- 
tion program, they were appointed members of the 
general faculty of the medical school with the special 
rank of “preceptor.” Each had the task of taking one 
senior student under his wing and letting him learn at 
first hand the advantages of rural practice. He furnished 
the student with board, room, and laundry of uniforms. 
There was a strict prohibition against any payments or 
gifts to the students. 

For the senior students, the plan had its drawbacks. 
Their academic year, already punishing, was now ex- 
tended to forty-four: weeks. Further, many students de- 
pended upon extra money earned during the long vaca- 
tion. The alumni association, determined to overcome 
every obstacle to the plan’s success, established a non- 
interest loan fund available to any senior who ran short 
of cash. 

As to the reactions of the first senior group, Dr. Homer 
F. Marsh, associate dean of students, reported to the 
board of regents that there was genuine enthusiasm. 
Many of the fledgling doctors definitely decided upon 
rural practice as a result of their eleven weeks experience. 
Dr. Everett emphasized the “propaganda” value of the 
preceptorship in talking about its contributions. 

“Students are afraid to go off to some strange town 
and begin a practice,” Dr. Everett claims, “However, 


to remain in the little community where he completed 
his interneship. 

Oklahoma’s older neighbor to the north, Kansas, also 
suffers from a country doctor shortage. Dr. Franklin D. 
Murphy, the vigorous young dean of the state university's) 
medical school, dug up some figures recently which indi- 
cated the situation was just as bad as in the Sooner State. 
In 1906, the Kansas population of 1,544,000 was served by 
2,732 doctors; in 1948, the population had risen to approxi- 
mately 2,000,000, but the physician figure had dropped) 
to 1,900. Much of this drop is attributable to the migra+ 
tion of Kansas medical graduates to other states where 
they could obtain better financial opportunities and more 
adequate hospital connections. 


] 
pez Murpuy AND HIS ASSOCIATES HAVE TAKEN THE 
direct method, and shaped a program intended to attrac 
out-of-state doctors by open bidding for their services, 
Dr. Murphy toured the state and found twenty-five rural 
communities interested in obtaining a doctor by subsidiz- 
ing him during the first years of practice. Many signif 
fied their willingness to go as high as $50,000, raised} 
through a community tax levy or bond issue, to buy§ 
medical office equipment and bring the doctor’s income 
up to a guaranteed minimum while he got established] 

Backers of the plan point to a number of initial suc} 
cesses. So far this year, three communities that were 
without physicians have attracted them, and five moreff 
have raised the money to erect and equip a clinic ana 
ofhce building. Seventeen additional communities al 
in various stages of raising the $15,000 to $50,000 requireaf 
to persuade a doctor to move in. To bring together thd 
aspiring community and the physician is a real task. Dui 
R. M. Heilman of the State Board of Health assemble 


data on the advantages of each small town and presen 


this information to well trained young doctors huntial 
for a practice. It is a kind of medical chamber of co 
merce job—instead of new industry, the medical cha 


under this plan, they see a complete way of life over a 
three-month period. They disabuse themselves of a lot 
of false notions about rural practice. We believe many 


of them will go back, though not necessarily to the same 
towns they apprenticed in, after graduation.” 

A corollary problem is the deficiency of approved in- 
terneships in rural areas. Oklahoma has one of the 
lowest ratios of openings per applicant in the nation. A 
comparatively new state, admitted in 1907, she has few 
private hospitals of standing, and her public hospitals are 
woefully underfinanced. As a result, Oklahoma has lost 
an alarming number of her medical school graduates. 


k RECENT YEARS, FEDERAL MATCHING FUNDS UNDER THE 
Hill-Burton act have given many new hospital beds to the 
state, most of them in agricultural communities. The 
medical school wants to use these, and is now devising 
a regional liaison plan under which the small hospitals 
will be associated with the teaching hospitals in the big- 
ger cities. Next July, newly graduated doctors for the first 
time will be able to select interneships in general practice 
in the small hospitals scattered throughout the non- 
metropolitan areas of the state. This is just as impor- 
tant as the preceptorship system, for rural medical prac- 
tice today is increasingly built around small hospitals 
which scarcely existed five or ten years ago. The great 
problem now is to staff them. The regional interneship 
plan, it is believed, will persuade many a young doctor 
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ber is trying to attract new physicians. 

Dr. Murphy, a realist whose persuasive tactics are n 
unknown to legislators, Governor Carlson, and ma 
others, insists the project has proved itself. He points 
to statistics which show that, since the fall of 1948, t 
number of out-of-state doctors applying for a license 
practice in the Sunflower State has trebled. 

The Oklahoma scheme, while not offering the anata 
inducements of the Kansas plan, seems to be going beloy 
the surface to the fundaments of the problem. It is e 
listing the entire state medical profession toward o 
goal—persuading the young medical school graduate df} 
the value of practice in rural areas. It is doing this 
getting experienced doctors to show the younger m 
much more than the material advantages of the ventur 
In the eleven weeks the Oklahoma medical studer 
spends with his preceptor, he enters a new way of lif#) 
gains the “feel” of a settled mode of living. If, after hf 
preceptorship, he decides to practice in an agricultur 
area, the chances are good that there will be no dif 
illusionment or quick retreat. The Kansas plan, on tk 
other hand, seems to plunge the new doctor into a welt: 
of untried situations, with the bankbook the chief arg} 
ment. A companion weakness is the way it raids out-cfl 
state doctors. While this may ease the crisis in Kansdf\_ 
it is creating fresh difficulties in the state the doct | 
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deserts. It is a painful parallel to the mental hospital 
situation, with institutions boasting of their success in 
stealing” psychiatrists from other states. 

Both states are also acutely aware of the extent to 
which rural doctors are cut off from medical develop- 
ments and association with specialists. For a number of 
years, the Oklahoma State Medical Association has spon- 
sored a modern version of medical circuit riding. Dis- 
tinguished specialists are brought in to the state for a 
year or two, visit many rural areas, give formal lectures, 
and work with general practitioners. Since the war, the 
association has been sponsoring two-year traveling courses 
in obstetrics and cancer. 

The Kansas version is less elaborate, with specialists 
making spot visits to selected communities at monthly 
intervals. Under a new plan, rural doctors will be en- 
couraged to return periodically to the state medical center 
for several weeks of postgraduate work. 

Attempts to stimulate rural medical practice are in no 
sense confined to Oklahoma and Kansas. Other predom- 
inantly agricultural states — Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska, Texas, Iowa, the Dakotas—have developed vari- 
ous incentives to induce native sons to hang their shingles 
in country towns. 

Harvey Sethman, for more than twenty years executive 
secretary of the Colorado Medical Society and one of 
the most progressive leaders in the medical field, has 
devoted time and study to the rural doctor deficiency. 
In Colorado, the medical profession is concentrated in 
Denver. For years Mr. Sethman has interviewed an- 
nually all new graduates of Colorado medical schools in 
an effort to persuade them to locate in a country area. 

“IT found in these talks that telling a doctor he would 
make scads of money, or that the community would help 
him get over the first financial bumps, wasn’t of much 
help,” Mr. Sethman told the writer. “He wanted to 
know about the schools in the community, whether it had 
any musical life, what the prominent social clubs were, 
and so on. If he had interned in a large hospital after 
attending medical school in a good-sized metropolis, his 
jaw dropped when he found out about the limitations 
‘of a small community. He wanted to make money, of 
course, but he desired, most of all, an alive community in 
which to bring up his children. Many of his notions 
about rural practice were false, but how could you hope 
to correct them in an interview lasting two hours or a 
quick trip to the town in question?” 


| vf HILE BOTH THE OKLAHOMA AND Kansas PLANS HAVE 
‘merit, their virtues have been somewhat overemphasized. 
They are efforts to distribute doctors more evenly, but 
in no sense do they increase the available supply of doc- 
tors. The only real solution is a vastly larger number of 
doctors, and this means expansion of the medical schools. 
Yet organized medicine in both Oklahoma and Kansas 
took little or no interest in the critical need to increase 
medical school enrollments until recently, when they were 
frightened by the bugaboo of national health insurance. 
In fact, in the Thirties, they went along with the coun- 
try’s medical profession in discouraging enrollment. 

In this regard, the situation in Oklahoma is as tragic 
as any in the land. Although there are two and a halt 
‘million people in the Sooner State, there is only one medi- 
cal school—that connected with the University of Okla- 
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Many rural doctors have to carry out their own 
laboratory routines, often with makeshift equipment. 


homa. In 1947, the entering class numbered only 52, a 
sharp drop from the size of freshmen classes in the 
Twenties. Figuring on a conservative 10 percent student 
mortality between registration and graduation, that means 
a total of 47 doctors graduating in 1950. With the ma- 
jority interning elsewhere because of the shortage of 
Oklahoma interneships, how many can be expected to 
practice in Oklahoma? 

Public indignation reached a stormy pitch when an 
article in The Daily Oklahoman, the state’s leading news- 
paper, disclosed that 200 qualified native-born applicants 
had been refused entrance to the medical school. People 
demanded an explanation of why the medical school 
could not admit more than 52 students. The medical pro- 
fession answered that the people obviously did not under- 
stand some of the finer points; for example, you would 
have to have better hospital training facilities before you 
could admit any more students. The doctors neglected 
to mention one pertinent fact—they had time and again 
turned a deaf ear to pleas that they go to the legislature 
and fight for more hospital beds. When Dr. J. P. Gray, 
Dr. Everett’s predecessor as dean of the medical school, 
appeared before the legislature and told its members the 
medical school was in danger of losing even the pro- 
visional accreditation which is all it has, he was roundly 
denounced by his professional colleagues and resigned 
the deanship in disgust. 

Even today, conditions at the medical school are almost 
incredibly difficult. The school is understaffed, salaries 
are low, the medical library is a travesty, laboratory space 
is completely inadequate. The major part of the ap- 
propriation for medical education goes not to the medical 
school but to support two charity hospitals on the grounds 
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adjacent to the school. Oklahoma is the only state in the 
Union where the care and treatment of patients unable to 
afford private hospital service are charges on an educa- 
tional budget. Senior medical students train in these two 
hospitals, which accept 72,000 out-patients a year. Despite 
this tremendous volume of work—no hospital in the 
country accepts so many patients from so widely scattered 
an area—the out-patient clinics are housed in hallways. 
There are no regulation examination rooms; a screened- 
off cubicle is set up for an eye clinic, then narrowed and 
used as a gastro-intestinal clinic, and so on all day long. 
In the pediatrics clinic, in March 1949, this writer saw 
an area 15x20 feet overrun by fourteen medical students, 
four tables, four babies, assorted parents, aides, and nurses. 
Nor are there offices where the doctors on duty can go 
over cases with the students; the teaching has to be done 
in front of the patients. 

True, belated reform is now on the way. The 1949 
legislature appropriated funds sufficient to permit a fresh- 
man class enrollment of 80 students. But, based on the 
medical profession’s own figures, if enrollment continues 
at 80 students a year, it will take a generation merely to 
replace the older doctors who are dying off! 


BT SITUATION IN KANsAs Is COMPARABLE. UNDER THE 
expert prodding of Dr. Murphy, the 1949 Kansas legis- 
lature made provision for 100 freshmen students at the 
University of Kansas medical school. But, again, this 
is the only medical school in the state and it will be 
several decades before Kansas can get within shouting 
distance of the great demand. In Kansas, as in Oklahoma, 
the past indifference of organized medicine to expansion 
of training facilities has done almost irreparable harm. 

A number of additional restrictions, imposed by the 
medical professions of both states, have also served to keep 
down the physician supply. The Oklahoma State Medical 
Association has for years fought to discredit Dr. Michael 
Shadid, a Lebanese immigrant, graduate of the medical 
school of Washington University, who nearly twenty 
years ago organized a cooperative plan for prepaid 
medical care and hospitalization in Elk City, Oklahoma. 
In this, the state association fell in line with related 
bodies in other states; in the seven years from 1939 to 
1946, organized medicine secured restrictive laws in 
twenty-two states against both farmer and labor medical 
cooperatives. 

Both Kansas and Oklahoma have been in the forefront 
of the fight to exclude graduates of foreign medical 
schools, and both have enacted laws to that end. In 
Kansas, where the doctor shortage was desperate during 
the war, the legislature refused to put through a bill 
for the emergency licensure of foreign-trained doctors. 

The same issue has created 
a stir in Oklahoma, which 
was settled by “furriners” 
and has long been celebrated 
in legend and musical comedy 
as hospitable to outsiders. Sev- 
eral prominent doctors, Amer- 
ican-born but forced to at- 
tend European medical 
schools because of racial dis- 
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crimination here, have recently gone into the courts for) 
redress. One case is typical. | 

The doctor, a Jew, graduated from the University of 
Florence medical school in the late Thirties, returned to 
his native New York and passed the state medical exami- 
nation. He came to the University of Oklahoma hospital} 
for his interneship. Impressed with his unusual ability, 
the dean of the medical school persuaded him to remainj 
as a member of the faculty. He rose to the rank off 
associate professor and when World War II broke out, 
the dean put him on the “indispensable” list and tried ta 
hold him at the university. When he finally went in, 
his rise in army medical circles was swift, and he became 
one of the top medical men in the South Pacific. When 
at last he was mustered out of the service, he returned 
to Oklahoma. 

He had married an Oklahoma girl and decided to gaf 
into private practice there. But there was a law, passed] 
through the efforts of organized medicine, which barred] 
any post-1937 graduate of a foreign medical school from 
obtaining a license in the state. He asked why. The 
medical fraternity pointed out that European eae | 
schools had started to deteriorate in the Thirties. This 
was debatable, the doctor replied; his school, at the Unis 
versity of Florence, had maintained its rigid standards: 
and he had a file of evidence to prove it. However, he 
was willing to grant their point. Although he had pub: 
lished more than fifty clinical papers, was a diplomate 
of the American Board of Radiology, had an internationa 
reputation in the field and, ironically enough, was con) 
sidered good enough to teach the cream of Oklahoma’ 
medical students, he was willing to take the basic scienc 
examination which was required of out-of-state doctors} 
They shook their heads. He did not understand; i 
recent graduate of a foreign medical school was aa | | 

| 


to take the basic science examination. 
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I, SPACE PERMITTED, MANY MORE SUCH CASES COULD B 
cited. And this state of affairs is equally bad in Kansaif) 
In a letter to The New York Times, an American-bor 
graduate of a Swiss medical school who possessed a Ney 
York State license and had served three years in the Armif 
Medical Corps, told of a number of rural communities i}f) 
Kansas which tried to obtain his services. When he ayij) 
plied for a license, he was turned down. “If I had th | 
qualifications to treat a soldier from Kansas, why was ff 
not permitted to treat the same man in civilian hie 
the doctor asked in his letter. 

In sum, the efforts to achieve better distribution off 
doctors are most commendable. But all such efforts will 
be robbing Peter to pay Paul until the supply of doctosf 
is increased. This will not be achieved until, first, th 
medical profession becomes honestly (not hysterically 
converted to a program for expansion, including feders, 

aid to medical schools iff 


states which are unable | 
finance the needed expansioy 
The second essential is tha} 
the profession divest itse ! 
of constricting provincialiss 
and allow the licensing « 


qualified foreign-trained dof} 


1 


| 
| 
| 
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tors who can do much to a | 


leviate the present shortagf 


CALLING ALL TENANTS! 


~ What Rent Control Amounts To 


Federal rent protection is melting away, with next July 1 apparently 
the absolute deadline. A look at your present rights and prospects. 


MAURICE R, WHITEBOOK 


& YOU READ A RECENT MORNING'S ISSUE OF THE Federal 
Register, and if you live in Winfield, Kansas; Ogden, 
Utah; Huron County, Ohio; or Mitchell, South Dakota, 
or in any of some sixteen other hitherto rent-controlled 
areas, the information in that officially cold-blooded pub- 
lication might have given you chills and hot flushes. 
Because it carried the simply worded order of the Federal 
Housing Expediter decontrolling your area. 

You can find similar lists of areas decontrolled almost 
any morning now, and the areas are not trifling in size. 
Take for instance the Register of October 7, announcing 
an amendment effective October 19, “This decontrols 
all defense-rental areas located in the State of Texas... .” 

These decontrol orders continue the procession of areas 
cut loose by Expediter Tighe E. Woods under the con- 
gressional mandate to decontrol as fast as _ possible, 
wherever possible. The number throughout the country 
of residential dwelling units—homes, apartments, room- 
inghouse and boardinghouse accommodations—released 
from controls since April 1, this year, increases daily. 
A year ago, about 14,500,000 units were under federal 
regulation in the United States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 
That figure, according to the Expediter, now has been 
reduced by 2,000,000, and the end is not reached. 

Of course, San Francisco, Chicago, New York, and 
other crowded metropolitan areas are not decontrolled. 
They badly need controls, and the protest value of mass 
populations is respected. The areas being eliminated in 
the whittling away process are small in size, mostly 
suburban, and are widely scattered. But they are, never- 
theless, victims of the Expediter’s determined policy of 
carrying out Congress’ orders to pare down. When the 
present law expires on June 30, 1950, indications are that 
federal controls will be all but terminated. 

If the Housing Expediter were left entirely to his own 
discretion, undoubtedly he would continue controls in 
any area in which there might be the slightest doubt as 
to the wisdom of decontrolling. But, in one way and 
another, Congress has put the screws on him. Quite 
recently, in August, the Expediter was confronted with 
an enormous cut in his budget—from $26,750,000 to 
$17,500,000; he announced that the result would be greatly 


—The law’s practical application to every ten- 
ant, whether your landlord has yet raised the 
rent or merely is waiting his chance. Here 1s 
federal control today and the country’s experi- 
ence with it, in a form to keep within reach and 
consult in emergency. By the former chief attor- 


ney, New York City defense-rental area (OPA). 
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curtailed activities and the elimination of controls in 
possibly one third of the country. Friendly congressmen 
rallied to his help but were able to produce only a 
“promise” that his deficit would be taken care of next 
year. The prevailing sentiment in Congress is clearly 
to end federal rent control next summer and turn the 
whole problem back to the states and local communities. 

In this atmosphere, with an indifferent Congress keep- 
ing up its pressure, it is no surprise to learn from the 
Expediter himself that “the rent freeze principle is a 
thing of the past.” He so stated in a letter to a property 
owners’ mutual insurance company in July. 

It is noteworthy that where discretion has been allowed 
the Expediter—as in the transfer of eviction controls from 
the Act to the Expediter’s regulations—the tenant is the 
gainer. But, where Congress has legislated directly in 
the matter of rent adjustment, the tenant has not fared 
so well—as, for example, in the so-called “fair net oper- 
ating income” provision, the heart of this legislation. 

To the law of the land, something has been added and 
something taken away. The result—at least until July 1, 
1950—is a continuing system of rent control which leaves 
most tenants about where they were a year ago, but not 
without the haunting fear that they might find their 
homes uncontrolled or their rent hiked under the new 
increase formula. 

It must be acknowledged, on the other hand, by one 
whose business brings him directly into contact with the 
workings of the Rent Office that federal rent control is 
still doing the basic job for which it was intended. In 
spite of the fact that increases in rents are more numerous 
under today’s liberalized policy, nevertheless, ceilings are 
being maintained after rents have been increased. The lid 
has not been taken off. Service reductions are policed and 
appropriate measures are taken by the Rent Office, either 
to bring about a restoration of the services or to compen- 
sate the tenant when they are reduced. 


“Fair Net Operating Income”’ 


As a lawyer handling many cases for both sides, I have 
found that more than 50 percent of all tenants in con- 
trolled residential areas are still paying the same rents 
charged when the government started freezing rents in 
1942. Undoubtedly, however, there has been a universal 
diminution of services by landlords who were unable 
to obtain rent increases, or found it easier to recoup profits 
by withholding services than to try their luck at the 
Housing Expediter’s local rent office with a petition for 
an increase. But most rents are still frozen at old levels. 
No one will argue seriously that there has not been a 
marked increase in the cost of maintaining and operating 
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cented property since that time and, particularly, since 
price controls were lifted after the war’s end. Along with 
the rise in incomes, there has been a heavy rise in the 
cost of living. Rents, however, have risen but slightly; 
about 4 percent since 1946, in some crowded areas. 

The organized pressure to increase rents has come 
largely from owners of multiple-dwelling structures in 
the cities. They have been pressed against rent ceilings 
by substantial increases in wages paid to employes, by 
high cost of fuel, and by growing maintenance costs. 
Something had to give in that situation, and Congress 
decided on rent adjustments instead of price controls. 

Thus, the “fair net operating income” adjustment pro- 
vision was born. In the debates in Congress this year, a 
concerted attempt was made to include in the rent act 
a “fair return” provision. This would have created chaos 
in the administration of rent control. It would have 
imposed the insuperable burden upon the agency of 
determining the fair value of each property and of de- 
termining, in each case, what a fair return should be and 
how to spread the cost of yielding that return equitably 
upon all the tenants in a single structure. It would have 
turned the area rent offices into local courts with juris- 
diction to appraise properties in order to arrive at reason- 
able valuations. Litigation would have been endless. 


Cee DEVISED A “FAIR NET OPERATING INCOME” FOR- 
mula as an alternative. The emphasis in that provision 
is upon “fair income,” not upon the “return” on the 
investment or the value of property. Congress left to the 
Expediter the mechanics of making it operable. 

The Expediter conducted a study of many properties, 
large and small. His staff covered numerous cities and 
towns and arrived at certain conclusions, the product of 
this research being the basis for the now controlling regu- 
lation of April 1, 1949, known as Section 5-a-18. It has 
been hailed by some landlords as manna, and condemned 
by many more as illusory and fruitless.) Among lawyers, 
it is frequently said that the mark of a good settlement 
is that it leaves both parties dissatisfied. The Housing 
Expediter may smugly observe that this law gives com- 
plete satisfaction to neither class, so it must be a fair 
compromise. When applicable, it frequently results in 
steep increases. But it has not been found applicable to 
most properties. So the landlords who cannot get relief 
under it—and they are the large majority—are crying 
“treason.” The tenants whose rents have been increased 
under the new formula—and they are a small percentage 
of the whole tenant population—are shouting “murder.” 

How does this regulation work? The Housing Ex- 
pediter concluded, as a result of his studies, that large 
structures (more than four families) should not spend 
more than 80 percent of their gross intake from rents 
for profitable operation. Operating expenses exclude 
interest on mortgages and amortization payments, but 
include depreciation of the property. A property which 
does not show a net operating return of at least 20 per- 
cent of the gross rents, under that formula, qualifies for 
an adjustment. However, since the median net profit, on 
a large scale, was found to be 25 percent in successfully 
operated properties, a property which qualifies for ad- 
justment may have its rents increased in an amount 
sufficient to yield the median 25 percent. 


Let us look at a specific experience. A certain prop- 
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erty enjoys a rent intake of $100,000. Under the for- 
mula of allowable expenses, including depreciation. 
operating expenses for the last fiscal year (or last 
twelve months) are audited by the Expediter’s em- 
ployes and found to equal $85,000. The landlord’s net 
income from operations is only 15 percent. The appli- 
cation of the median 25 percent factor requires the 
rents to be increased by $10,000, to make up the full 
25 ‘percent return. Though somewhat oversimplified, 
this illustrates the formula in practice. 


For small structures (four or fewer families), the net 
income allowable is 25 percent and the increase is to 30) 
percent, if the property can qualify for adjustment. | 

The allowance of depreciation as an operating expense 
has brought the sharpest criticism. It may amount to as 
much as 16 percent of rent receipts. ‘Tenants insist that ] 
depreciation is not an expenditure and cannot be charged) 
as an “expense.” However, the Congressional Record } 
makes it abundantly clear that the sponsors of the law } 
intended depreciation to be included as such an expense. 
The Expediter has no alternative but to allow it. i 

Spreading the adjustment among all the tenants is a} 
routine office function. Tenants who did not sign for, 
“voluntary” increases up to 15 percent under last year’s [| 
law, receive the first increase. The balance, if any, is ff 
then spread equally over all. ] 

Since the new formula went into effect last spring, there } 
has been a considerable number of adjustments granted | 
under it. They have hit some tenants pretty hard. Buti} 
this new adjustment provision has not had widespread] 
effectiveness. Landlord groups are denouncing it and 
asking for more liberal modifications. In metropolitan|ff 
centers, when an adjustment is granted for one property, 
it will naturally affect all of the tenants who live in the 
building. It is not unusual to find as many as 100 tenant | 


| 
| 
| 
cases more. ‘The general average is considerably less | 
The most recent report issued by the Regional Housingi) 
Expediter for the New York Region (covering five states) |) 
shows that during August and September, 5,144 rent in 
creases were granted on cases involving 15,871 dwelling 
units. During August, a total of 1,168 petitions were filed 
under the fair net operating income provision, but of thisif 
number only 365 were granted. The average rent ini} 
crease granted was $8.69 per month, or 13.4 percent. I 
September, 930 petitions were filed under that formulaf 


was $8.71 per month, or 11 percent. 

Other regions have their own stories to tell of rent in 
crease and resistance. It is probable, I believe, that bot 
the percentage of increase and the amount of upwardf} 
adjustment in dollars are at their highest in New Yorkif 

What can a tenant do to oppose the landlord’s peti 
tion? The Procedural Regulations, which guide the pro 
ceedings in the office of the Housing Expediter, permit af 
tenant to file evidence in opposition to any petition of 
the landlord’s. Organized activity, especially in large 
structures, is preferable to individual opposition. | 

As far as the landlord’s operating figures are concerned 
there is very little that a tenant can do, because he hai} 
no access to the landlord’s books and records. That prob 
lem is taken care of by the Housing Expediter’s auditors 
Every petition is audited by a qualified accountant in the 
employ of the Expediter. Nothing is taken for grante 
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The auditor’s final report is practically conclusive with 
respect to his findings. If the figures indicate that the 
landlord is entitled to an adjustment, almost nothing can 
prevent him from getting it. 

It may be possible to forestall the issuance of the orders 
until the tenants’ service complaints have been satisfac- 
torily adjusted. Congress provided, in the current rent 
law, that the landlord must certify in every petition for 
adjustment that he is rendering the services to which 
the tenant is entitled under the law. The practical appli- 
cation of that provision has been to permit tenants to file 
complaints about services in response to their landlord’s 
petition. The local rent office will not issue any adjust- 
ment orders upon landlord’s petitions until all services 
have been fully restored. If a service has been eliminated, 
the order will take that into account. 

Tenants who feel that their rights have not been fully 
protected by the Rent Director’s action, or who have 
other grievances, may appeal to the Housing Expediter at 
Washington. The procedure is fully outlined in regula- 
tions not difficult to follow. At every step of the proceed- 
ing, it is wise to put into the record written or docu- 
mentary evidence or statements setting forth the tenant’s 
opposition and the reasons for it. Statements made orally 


are not considered part of the record. r 


Other Adjustments 


The Rent Regulations have always contained other 
grounds besides fair operating income for rent adjust- 
ments. They have not changed much since they were 
first promulgated in 1942. 
have his tenant’s rent adjusted if a substantial improve- 
ment is made upon the property, particularly in the 
tenant’s unit, or if an additional service is now rendered 
or additional space made available to the tenant. 

One of the commonest grounds for adjustment now 
invoked by a landlord is the “comparability” provision, 
Section 5-a-l11. This regulation permits a landlord to ask 
for an adjustment of any rent which is out of line with 
the rents being paid for similar accommodations in the 
vicinity. For example, if a house has been frozen at $50 
per month, and the neighborhood houses, all substantially 
of similar design and size have a rate of $60 per month, 
the landlord may obtain a $10 adjustment. This formula 
is more easily applied to large buildings where apart- 
ments in the same tier are usually identical. 

A tenant’s defense to such a petition consists of pre- 
senting evidence that there are dissimilarities between the 

apartment in 

i question and 

those others 

to which com- 
Pia rs On sis 
made. A tenant 
may also assert 
that his services 
have been de- 
Greased “and 
challenge the 
landlord’s cer 
tification ‘of 
services. Other 
less frequently 
employed 
grounds for ad- 
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Generally, a landlord may .- 


justment also appear in the Rent Regulations. 

In every proceeding, the tenant receives a notice from 
the Rent Director advising him of the filing of the land- 
lord’s petition and informing him that he may reply and 
set forth his objections to it within a given time, usually 
seven days. If an increase should be awarded without the 
tenant first having received a notice, the proceeding 
would be jurisdictionally defective and a new opportunity 
would be afforded the tenant to file objections. 


Services 


The landlord must certify that he is rendering all the 
services to which the tenant is entitled by law before 
his petition will be accepted by the Rent Office. 

This is a measure of protection to the tenant who is 
faced with a rent increase. On the other hand, the 
Regulation has always provided, and still provides, that a 
tenant may initiate his own proceeding to have his rent 
reduced if a landlord has eliminated services or had re- 
duced them substantially. In such a case, the tenant need 
only file his complaint upon a printed form (D-10) made 
available by the Rent Office and start the machinery. 

Substantial reductions of rent have been granted from 
time to time for service diminutions. In September, the 
Regional Housing Expediter for the New York Region 
reported 2,460 cases where landlords had reduced the 
services and were compelled to restore them or suffer a 
rent reduction. 


Evictions 


Eviction controls have been shifted back to the Housing 
Expediter since April 1, and the regulations are very much 
like those in effect prior to July 1, 1947, when Congress 
chose to legislate directly in that field. Two classes of 
permissible evictions are set up: 

1. Those which go directly to court, without the neces- 
sity of a rent director’s eviction certificate; and 

2. Those which require eviction certificates as a con- 
dition of going to court, applications being made to the 
local Rent Director on a printed form which he provides. 

The first class embraces: 


a. Violation of obligation of tenancy after written 
notice to cease the violation; 

b. Tenant commits nuisance, or immoral or illegal 
acts; 

c. Tenant denies landlord access to premises for 
inspection, and so on, when the rental agreement does 
not prohibit inspection; 

d. Accommodations entirely sublet and tenant does 
not occupy any part; 

e. Tenant occupies temporary accommodations ac- 
quired by state or political subdivision for public im- 
provement; 

f. Tenant occupies company housing and is no 
longer employed by company. 


The cases which require eviction certificates are: 


a. Selfoccupancy by owner or a member of his 
immediate family; 

b. Occupancy by a contract-purchaser; 

c. Landlord desires to alter, remodel or demolish 
the property; 

d. Landlord is a charitable or educational institution 
and wants to house its staff; 

e. Landlord desires to convert premises to commer- 
cial use by remodeling; or personally use premises for 
non-housing purposes, or wants to withdraw them 
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permanently from the rental market without intent 
to sell. 


Definite waiting periods are specified, if certificates are 
granted for any of these reasons. The eviction restraints 
do not apply to accommodations in public projects, if 
applicable statutes or regulations authorize evictions. 

In some localities, as in New York City, still other 
barricades against evictions have been erected. A local 
law, approved by the Court of Appeals, authorized the 
creation of a Temporary City Housing Rent Commission 
whose function it is to pass upon every application for 
an eviction certificate which a landlord must file as a 
preliminary to taking his tenant into the eviction court. 
Without doubt, this has discouraged the great bulk of 
eviction cases which would have gone directly to the 
eviction courts. This Commission has proved decidedly 
ungenerous toward landlords in eviction casés. 


“Voluntary” Increases 


The law no longer permits any tenant voluntarily to 
increase his own rent by any amount. The only increase 
he may pay is that which might be ordered by the 
Housing Expediter after the receipt and processing of a 
landlord’s petition. The “voluntary” leases which were 
an interesting feature of the 1947 and 1948 Rent Acts may 
be neither solicited nor signed any longer. Any housing 
accommodation which was decontrolled because such a 
voluntary lease had terminated—as the earlier law speci- 
fied—is now recontrolled under the new legislation at the 
rent fixed in the “voluntary” lease. This has acted as a 
roll-back and has eliminated many substantial interim in- 
creases which were obtained after a tenant who had 
signed a voluntary lease had vacated the premises. Leases 
which were signed under the voluntary provision remain 
in effect until they expire, at which time the maximum 
rent will be that previously fixed by the lease. 


Hotels 


In New York and Chicago, permanent hotel accommo- 
dations, after having been decontrolled, are back under 
federal control since last spring in cases where Jess than 
75 percent of the occupied units in the hotel were used 
for transient occupancy on March 1, 1949. Transient units 
are those which were rented on a daily basis to tenants 
who had not continuously resided in the hotel for ninety 
or more days on March 1, 1949, 

The maximum rent of a recontrolled hotel unit is the 
rent in effect on March 1, 1949, for such accommodation. 


Termination of Rent Control 
Several methods of termination are provided for: 


1. By expiration of the law on June 30, 1950. 

2. By act of the Housing Expediter—if conditions 
Wwarrant—in any area, or for any class of housing. 

3. By a proclamation of the President, or by con- 
current resolution of both houses of Congress, for the 
country. 

4. By the governor of a state advising the Expediter 
that his state has adequately provided for rent control, 
or that rent control is no longer necessary in any part 
of the state. This affects an entire state. 

5. By the governor of a state approving a resolution 
of the governing body of a city, town, or village to the 
effect that no shortage of housing exists in such 
municipality. This affects the local area. 
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6. “Luxury” accommodations anywhere may be de- 
controlled by the Expediter if he is satisfied that such 
action would result in the creation of additional units 
by conversion. An apartment renting for $290 per 
month, or more, unfurnished, is considered a luxury | 
accommodation and may be deécontrolled if the land- | 
lord can satisfy the Housing Expediter that he in- | 
tends to remodel the apartment and create additional 
residential units in the same space. | 


Several states have “standby” rent control laws, designed | 
to go into effect whenever federal rent control terminates) 
Typical of these is the New York state law which will) 
become operative only when federal controls are ended, 
within the state. The existence of such a law, in such 
states as have it, is some assurance that tenants will not) 
be unprotected whenever federal regulation is ended. 


| 


The Prospects for Continued Control 


The conclusion is inescapable that Congress presently } 
intends that the federal government next summer shall } 
forsake the rent control field. The Housing Expediter 
is being pressed to decontrol as many areas as possible, } 
so that by July 1, 1950, it can be said that the problem J 
has diminished to such an extent that it has become the} 
concern of the states alone. Occasional “horror” cases § 
have been reported from decontrolled areas, such as an 
increase from $50 per month to $300 per month, but they 
are rare, not typical. They reflect, at worst, a particular} 
landlord’s eruption of rage against his tenant. Reports 
of chaos have not flooded in from the areas which havelf 
been decontrolled. The Expediter has the power to re- 
control and landlords are undoubtedly well advised to} 
be moderate when freed from controls. 

In big cities, the building of new accommodations does 
not yet promise to alleviate the housing shortage withine 
the immediate future. Naturally, the lessons taught byif 
the intervention of federal control, when it was most 
needed, will be long remembered and it is reasonable to 
expect that states and localities will continue some system 
of local controls wherever they are needed. It is also to 
be expected that local systems will follow the pattern o 
the federal system, from sheer convenience. The influ 
ence of a lobby in a given state or locality may bringif) 
other forms of control, however, depending upon suscepti4f) 
bilities of politicians, whether to tenants or landlords. Inlf} 
New York State, for example, control over commercial] 
rents has been in effect in the large cities for severa 
years, and the landlord is overwhelmingly favored b 
this law. On the other hand, the local system of con 
trols, introduced in New York City this fall on the eve of 
a mayoralty election, is designed to give tenants a muc 
larger measure of protection than is afforded by federally 
law. Indeed, it is widely advertised as a block to the in- 
creases being granted to landlords under the fair net] 
operating income provision. 1 

In a capitalistic democracy where economic conditions 
bring up repeated conflicts between landlords and tenants. 
changing concepts in the administration of rent control], 
are to be expected. The shifts in strength, from time ta \ 
time, from the landlord group to the tenant group andy, 
back again, bring fluctuations in the law itself. No onef 
can foretell what rent control will be like a year fro 
now. Everyone, however, will agree that so long as ther 
is a housing shortage, some form of rent control wil 
be demanded and obtained by the people. 
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Watch 
Your Whistle 


Making a noise and keeping up appearances is very 


satisfying to local pride, but the go depends 


on getting up enough steam in the budget 


KARL F. ZEISLER 


Nees TWAIN ONCE MADE A BRILLIANT CONTRIBUTION 
to social thinking—his story of the steamboat 
whose proud engineer installed the biggest, brassiest 
whistle on the river. Going downstream everything was 
O.K., and the blasts from that oversized whistle left no 
doubt as to the little boat’s identity. But upstream, against 
a stiff current, when the captain pulled the whistle cord 
to signal for a landing, the boat stopped. All the steam 
was used up and the paddle wheel could not turn. 

Once I tried to find out why our local Juvenile De- 
tention Home always was filled with youngsters. After 
many false leads the search led to this answer: by law 
the Juvenile Court was empowered to maintain a de- 
tention home for neglected, dependent, and delinquent 
children as a passing refuge, temporarily. But the county 
never appropriated enough money to pay the board in 
permanent homes for its annual quota of such kids. 
Instead, at far greater cost and with no benefit to its 
youthful wards, it just left them in the detention home 
and thereby saved the boarding expense. The detention 
home, in short, had become an oversized whistle, and 
the paddle wheels of adequate care for homeless children 
had no steam to run on. 

Soon I began applying Mark Twain’s formula to other 
phases of community endeavor and was astonished to 
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—By the Michigan newspaperman, aroused over 
the problems of his home town and his neigh- 
bors, whose “Morgues of Culture?” article on 
public libraries stirred such interest in recent 
months. 
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note how many of them had oversized whistles but not 
enough steam for doing their actual jobs. 

Rural schools in my community are due for a rude 
recognition of the big-whistle-little-steam formula exactly 
five years from now. Spurred on by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the uneasiness of parents 
that one-room schools fall somewhat short of atomic age 
education, the county voters broke out in a rash for 
consolidation. 

A faulty law, since amended, sets the six-mile-square 
township as the integrated school unit. We also have 
constitutional tax limitation in our state. Once consoli- 
dated, these new districts had to raise funds to build 
schools, hire competent administrators and teachers, and 
buy equipment, including costly buses. Enthusiastically, 
the people approved five-year increases in the tax limit. 
New schools are being built all over. They are a fine 
show-piece as we go downstream. 

Five years from now these consolidated districts will 
have expensive buildings and buses to maintain and 
high-priced staffs to reengage—back on the old limited 
revenue basis they had when they were a dozen one-room 
school districts. To keep the paddle wheels turning some- 
thing then has to give. It won’t be—probably—the tax- 
payers. 

The trouble is that none of the townships has a suf- 
ficient valuation or head of steam to support the costly 
whistle. Two or three of them together—or the whole 
county—with pooled tax resources might finance a 
wonderful school system, but the present tax units are 
too small to do the job. These townships alone can’t 
supply steam to start the motors in the school buses, let 


_ alone blow the expensive whistle of consolidated schools. 
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Watch Your Whistle 


My state is not alone in ignoring the big whistle 
formula in its schools. “Illinois has far too many high 
schools,” John K. Cox, director of rural school relations 
in the Illinois Agricultural Association, said recently. 
He added that 384 Illinois high schools had fewer than 
100 pupils and of these schools, 125 were not college ac- 
credited. Some of these may have to stop whistling al- 
together. 

The American Library Association sets $25,000 as the 
minimum operating budget for an effective public library. 
Yet only 290 out of some 7,500 public libraries in the 
whole country meet that minimum requirement. The 
ALA’s proposed answer is merger into regional libraries 
which could develop a big enough head of steam. 

There is a level of minimum investment, or tax re- 
sources, or personnel, or facilities—or steam, if you will— 
below which social work, education, or whatever is largely 
if not entirely waste motion. It becomes necessary to get 
rid of the whistle or install bigger boilers. 

Such personal observations have led me to conclude 
that all too often people fail to recognize that there is 
a threshold below which effort is wasted and nothing 
happens, no matter how worthy the objective or how 
sincere the effort. Or, at least, the formula isn’t recog- 
nized by the people who could bring to bear the neces- 
sary minimum application of energy, or cold cash to 
produce results. 

Four villages in my county are served by an inde- 
pendent farmers’ cooperative telephone company. Its an- 
cient crank-up phones, with half a dozen families on a 
single line—sharing gossip as well as operating costs— 
did all right until a heavy sleet a few winters ago. Half 
the company’s lines went down, poles and all. 

It would cost $36,000 to repair the lines. For one thing, 
original lines were strung with a single iron wire. With 
high tension power trunks crisscrossing the area today, 
these grounded iron wires pick up so much interference 
they are practically useless. Not only must sleet-severed 
lines be replaced, but with costly two-wire copper lines. 
The book assets were only $60,000. Somehow the direc- 
tors got together enough money and credit to keep the 
company going. But it is obviously operating under 
the Twain formula without enough resources to sustain 
a modern communications system. Eventually it will 
have to supply the steam or threshold stimulus by merg- 
ing with neighboring co-ops, or else go out of business 
or sell out. 


lo NEIGHBORING COUNTIES IN NORTHWESTERN OHIO ARE 
studying a merger of their public health departments. 
The argument used by the state in encouraging such 
moves is that administrative costs can be reduced. The 
most efficient area for public health administration has a 
population of 100,000, it is estimated. 

Health departments in too small an area, with too 
small a tax reservoir, are not doing their jobs. They 
may preserve their local pride and independence, but they 
don’t do their job. Yet they hesitate to merge. 

I don’t think it labors the point to transfer the Twain 
formula directly into social work. For years one of the 
agencies working with girls was the “orphan” of our 
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community chest. It had an annual budget of some $3,- | 


000 for a town of 20,000 population. This paid a part 
time “director” at a few dollars a week and bought 
stamps and stationary. The agency borrowed an office 
and shared a telephone. 


It “served,” according to its messy mimeographed re- | 


ports, about 300 girls. How, I wouldn’t venture to say. 


Gradually the budget was pushed up to $6,000, with | 


the same worker paid full time, its own office and funds 


to send some leaders to training courses. The last annual | 
report, neatly printed, listed 1,100 girls actively within | 
its organization. I don’t know whether this agency is | 


really past the big whistle stage yet, but I can do sums 


and realize that a doubled budget more than tripled the ] 


apparent effectiveness of its work. 


The question that gravely confronts our community | 


chest today is whether it should spend up to 10 percent 


of its budget of $40,000 plus, for its first full time di- |] 
rector. My own experience is that a social agency is al- J 
most always below the threshold, and thus ineffective, | 
until it reaches the status of at least one full time pro- 


fessional staff member plus adequate clerical help. 


ee * OF ONE PUBLIC SOCIAL WELFARE AGENCY WHICH, 
through various administrative mergers and alterations at 
state and local levels, was economized down to what its 


politically appointed director called “a minimum staff } 
I don’t know what efficient op- ] 
eration means to the politician. I do know the agency 


” 


for efficient operation. 


has only a handful of supervisory caseworkers, that most 
of its staff time is spent interviewing office applicants for 


relief, and that high school business course graduates — 


could do fully as “efficient” a job. There is not a single 
family caseworker in the agency, little or no help is 
given to clients on such a rudimentary item as budgets, 
and the taxpayers might as well spend their money on a 
soup kitchen. 

State and federal funds sent a trained children’s worker 
into our county. Grudgingly the Juvenile Court judge 
gave the worker office space in the court house, in a dark 
corner. But no local expense funds, mind you. So the pro- 
fessional worker spent half his day pecking out cor- 
respondence on a battered Oliver and searching through 
old envelopes for previous case records. 

The picture I see of social work operating at the one- 
member-staff, limited-budget or efficiency-economy level, 


dependent largely on the devotion of lay boards and'ff 


volunteer workers, is appalling. It is a picture apparent 
to any discerning resident of America’s smaller communi- 
ties—and I don’t doubt it is repeated in large cities. 

My attention was first called graphically to this lack of 
steam, when the professional director of one such agency 
in my town broke a long silence at a board meeting. 

“T quit,” she said, bluntly. “You expect me to run pro- 
grams in this dismal dump for hundreds of kids and 
adults on a budget that has to be squeezed for postage 
stamps. You don’t even bother to find out what the 
kind of program you want would cost. You bring me 
a hundred dollar donation and expect me to run a sum- 
mer camp in addition to my other jobs. You people 
didn’t have any business starting this agency, let alone 
trying to run it!” 


There were some red faces, but the speech was the | 
best thing that ever happened to that agency and that 
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board. It responded finally by tripling the budget, re- 
furbishing its quarters, and hiring an adequate staff. The 
results were so readily apparent that the agency has had 
no trouble in getting its budget raised nearly every year. 


| WOULDN’T GO SO FAR AS TO SAY THAT SUB-ITHRESHOLD SOCIAL 
work in the small community, which is the only kind I 
know, is entirely wasted. I do know that an enormous 
amount of it is wasted, mainly because professional work- 
ers all too often lack the guts to sound off at the right 
time as did the one just mentioned. Meanwhile, the 
community goes on blowing its whistle and feeling that 
it is doing a real job. 

I have barged into a lot of dingy, one-room agency of- 
fices and talked with harried one-member staffs to find 
out what, if anything, they were accomplishing. Almost 
invariably I have encountered futility so thick you could 
cut it with an envelope slitter. So much time is spent 
on paper work, red tape, telephone calls, blah-blah-blah 
committee meetings and buttering up board members 
that for the life of me I don’t see how they ever meet in 
person one child, one client, one recipient who is supposed 
to benefit. 

After a prolonged session in the city hall one night, a 
veteran committee-goer turned to me and said: 

“If the dozen of us here had spent this time with a 
Scout troop or a softball club or making kites in a church 
basement, I could go home feeling we had accomplished 
something.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “but now at least you can go home. I 
have to spend another hour grinding out an account of 
this feather merchandising that will take a column of 
space in the paper that no one will read.” 

I do not intend to disparage all the faithful attendants 
at board and committee meetings who wear out their 
patience and the seats of their pants in the belief that they 
are somehow contributing to community uplift. Even 
less would I cast aspersions on the volunteers who put 
in time actually working with people—the “cases” the 
agencies are supposed to be serving. 

But I often wonder if these earnest devotees realize 
they may be caught in a merry-go-round that isn’t going 
any place because it doesn’t have enough head of steam 
in the form of cold cash to do its job well enough to 
justify the effort. 

I don’t mean either that a social agency has to have a 
magnificent building and a regiment of paid professional 
workers to make any impact. I know a village in whose 
midst a former citizen plunked down a half-million-dollar 
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community center. He even paid the director, and the 
village chipped in a sizable operating budget. The last 
time I saw the place, it was draped in cobwebs. No one 
in the village had wanted a modernistic community cen- 
ter in the first place, and the director didn’t know how 
to create any desire for its use. The mechanism has to 
get up steam not only with money but in its sense of need 
and in energy and enthusiasm if it is going to justify its 
pretensions. 


a ae MAY BE TIMES WHEN SOCIAL ACTION IS NOT A 
desired objective. I recall the complaints by merchants 
in one town who paid dues into a chamber of commerce 
that brought in no new industries to swell the payroll. 
A new president was elected on a new-plants-for-Podunk 
platform and he hired a red-hot executive. Two new 
plants set up shop within a year, and the merchant mem- 
bers grinned. They had replaced their whistle with a 
new boiler. But next year the executive was looking for 
a job. 

“How come?” I asked him. “Aren’t your. bosses 
happy?” 

“The merchants, yes,” he replied. “Local industries, no 
—they never did want competition in the labor market.” 

I wonder occasionally if some agencies aren’t operated 
by their boards on this cold-fever basis of collecting dues, 
making a show but not stirring up the brass animals. 

If a manufacturer wants to sell automobiles in town, 
he carefully selects a dealer who has enough capital and 
experience to provide suitable showrooms, buy mechanical 
equipment, and hire competent mechanics to serve every- 
one who buys a car. We aren’t always that cagey about 
a new social agency. But it doesn’t require an account- 
ing system anywhere near as efficient as Ford’s or Gen- 
eral Motors’ to tell us when an agency is bankrupt in 
accomplishment because it isn’t given enough cash to 
run on. 

Efficiency and social work enjoy an affinity comparable 
to oil and water. I know that. What am I suggesting, 
the abolition of all struggling little agencies because they 
aren’t as efficient as big ones? By no means. I am sug- 
gesting only a little common sense in the matter of scale, 
that we measure the requirements and get boilers to 
match the whistle in social and community work. Instead 
of wasting time, energy, and money at a level that can’t 
produce results, let’s find a stronger basis of support, give 
the job what it needs, or be frank and stop pretending. 

Mark Twain had the idea. What do you want, noise 
or go? 
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These two drawings of Italian art 
restoration in progress were made in 
Rome last spring by the American 
artist, Letterio Calapai, who was ac- 
companied by his wife, herself a con- 
cert pianist who was received with 
applause on a number of appearances 
in Italy and elsewhere in Europe. 
Mrs. Calapai supplied the accompany- 


ing text. 


The drawing ABOVE shows work- 
men actually putting together the 
shattered pieces; BELOW the picked- 
up rubble from bembings, given a 
hope of new existence. Mr. Calapai 
has contributed cover drawings to The 
Survey and now is head of the gra- 
phics department of Albright Art 
School, Buffalo, New York. 
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—DELIA CALAPAT 


| Frescoes Together Again 


A restored Fifteenth Century fresco, Mantegna’s “St. Christopher before the 
King,” from Padua, destroyed March 11, 1944 


Scourge of the Spoilsmen 


The belligerent diplomacy of H. Eliot Kaplan, foe of political patronage, 
who believes the public payroll should be staffed by competent workers. 


WILLIAM C. 


Wiese Joun F. Hyran or New York City (THIS was 
in 1923) was anxious to sign the bill and rush it 
into law. 

“If there’s no one here to oppose this bill, Pl sign it 
right now,” he murmured from the dais of the musty 
Board of Estimate chamber in New York’s City Hall. 
The little group of hangers-on watched apathetically as 
the mayor picked up his pen. 

Just then a very young voice squeaked, “Mr. Mayor, I 
oppose this bill.” 

A scowl flashed across His Honor’s face as he peered 
at the audience to detect the source of the objection. He 
saw a short, thin boy with a face as round as a-tomato, 
sprinting down to the front of the room. 

“Young man,” the Mayor barked, his tone edged with 
disbelief, “was that you who just spoke?” 

“Yes,” responded the unabashed youngster. “I repre- 
sent the National Civil Service Reform League. And this 
bill is going to write a friend of yours into a police cap- 
taincy without his taking a civil service promotion test. 
You know that’s not right. It’s a shame, your doing this.” 

The mayor started to bluster an answer, then turned to 
a policeman and shouted, “Throw the kid out!” 

The cop dutifully hustled the youngster through the 
door. 

That was H. Eliot Kaplan’s baptism of fire in the war 
against the spoils system. Many another mayor, governor, 
commissioner, and congressman has been sorely tempted 
to boot this foe of patronage procurers and spoilsmen out 
the door. 

For example, a series of drownings at Coney Island 
the summer of 1924 led Kaplan to the crowded beach. He 
noted that while all the lifeguards were tanned, some of 
them seemed reluctant to get wet. Kaplan had a hunch. 
He obtained a court order requiring city lifeguards to 
take a test. Faced with the examination, half of the life- 
guards did not dare to appear and, of the remainder, more 
than half could not swim! 

It was the next year that Tammany planned to load 
150 ward heelers onto the city payroll as “rat catchers.” 
A bubonic plague scare was cooked up to justify the 
move. . 

“Rats are swarming over the city, spreading the dread 
disease,” the politicians warned. “We need inspectors to 


+ 
—By a member of the New York State Senate, 
who has seen at first hand the results of Mr. 


Kaplan’s work in legislative and administrative 


offices in Albany. 
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cover the water fronts, the cellars and sewers.” 

Unimpressed by the scare talk, and armed with reports 
of the U. S. Public Health Service refuting such claims, 
Kaplan bustled into court, argued that the appointments 
were made illegally, fought the cause up to the appellate 
division and won. The rat catchers were dumped out of 
their sinecures and no more was heard about bubonic 
plague. 

Incidentally, Kaplan’s investigation disclosed that 
among the “rat catchers” there were twenty “cosmetic 
inspectors.” Most of these were chorus girls, and only one 
or two even knew that they were on the city payroll. 
None of them received the “inspectors” checks—these 
were sent to the offices of the district leaders. 


be KapLAN FUNCTIONS FAR BEYOND THE LocAL New 
York scene. 

In 1944, the U. S. Senate gleefully passed the McKellar 
bill to remove all jobs paying $4,500 or more from the 
merit system and make them subject to Senate approval. 
The measure would give the senators control over hun- 
dreds of thousands of jobs and thereby vastly strengthen 
their personal machines. 

Kaplan leaped into the fight. He found that the House 
of Representatives also favored the bill because it would 
give added prestige and power to Congress. Kaplan de- 
cided that the best way to defeat the measure was to play 
one house against the other. 

“If the senator from your state has to O.K. appoint- 
ments of all jobs over $4,500 a year, you'll have to go 
hat in hand to him for favors,” he explained to congress- 
men. The representatives grasped the point. 

Then he went to work on the governors of various 
states. “If the McKellar bill passes, you’ll never be able 
to run for the Senate,” he warned them. “The senator 
from your state will build up a personal political machine 
that will make him invincible.” Many governors promptly 
put the heat on their state’s congressmen to kill the bill. 

The McKellar bill took a pasting in the House and the 
public was saved untold waste, inefficiency, and possible 
corruption. 

In the first year of the New Deal, Kaplan sadly saw 
years of work suffer a severe set-back. The number of 
exempt jobs in the federal service increased by a 5:1 ratio 
over competitive posts, and of sixty recovery agencies 
created to battle the depression, only five were made 
wholly or partially subject to civil service laws. 

As time passed, Kaplan was able to convince President 
Roosevelt of the need for extending the merit system, 
“upward, outward, and downward.” He tramped con- 
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gtessional corridors from morning to night in behalf of 
the Ramspeck bill of 1940, which was adopted and en- 
abled the President to extend civil service rules to 182,- 
000 positions. 

There is hardly a state that has not asked Kaplan’s ad- 
vice in handling personnel problems. Governors, law- 
makers, or civic groups in Minnesota, Ohio, California, 
Missouri, Georgia, Louisiana, Alabama, Maine, Michigan, 
and New York, among others, have called upon him to 
help reorganize their personnel set-ups. 

“Without his extraordinary ability and devotion,” says 
Samuel H. Ordway, Jr., a former United States civil 
service commissioner, “the personnel picture in 
the government today would be a sorry one.” 

Kaplan, selling his wares, “the merit system,” 
from coast to coast, has a sales talk for politicians 
that goes something like this: “You put a man in 
a job and you make enemies of ten others who 
wanted the position. Patronage is a headache. 
Civil service avoids that trap, takes a load off 
your back, lets you concentrate on getting your 
candidates elected.” 

To government executives he says: “You'll 
never be able to make a record with second-rate 
help; employes can make or break you. If you 
want to get ahead and make a name for your- 
self, you’ve got to get good workers under you. 
The merit system assures you of getting qualified 
employes.” 

Kaplan was born in 1897, in a tenement on 
the East Side of New York. Though his finan- 
cial resources were low, his ambitions were high. 
At fifteen, he was ready for college. His early 
ambition was to become a financier. To pay 
his way through New York University’s evening school, 


where he majored in banking and finance, Kaplan an- 
swered an ad which simply said: “Wanted: Office Boy, 


Apply 79 Wall St.” 

He got lost in the little curving streets and arrived 
late. A sign on the door read, “National Civil Service 
Reform League.” Kaplan didn’t know what civil service 
was. 

It was Saturday and the office force had gone. The 
head clerk, J. Franklin Cornelius, was busy in another 
room interviewing applicants. A mob of teen-age job 
seekers was rifling the desks. Awed by his first visit 
to a business office, aghast at the depredations of the 
young hoodlums, Kaplan stood timidly near the door. 
Just then Cornelius came into the room. He caught the 
boys filling their pockets with ink wells, rulers, paper, 
and other office paraphernalia. “Get out of here, you 
bums!” he shouted. The boys fled pell-mell. 

Cornelius’ eyes fell on Kaplan, who feared he would be 
blamed with the others. “You,” the clerk demanded, 
“what’s your name?” 

“K-K-Kaplan,” he answer haltingly. 

“Come back Monday, you're hired.” 

Kaplan today reflects, “He only assumed I was honest. 
I was just scared. But that’s how I was appointed under 
the merit system.” 

He swept floors, sharpened pencils, ran errands, and 
was paid $22 a month. Later, when he began to study 
stenography on the side and to take over some of the 
office routines, his wage was raised to $7 a week. . 
At nineteen, Kaplan was graduated from college with 
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his treasured degree in banking and finance. He promptly 
bounded from one bank to another, eager to show them 
his grasp of intricate financial problems. “But,” says 
Kaplan rather sadly, “no one wanted a nineteen-year-old 
banker with a brand new diploma and without a dime.” 

There was nothing for him to do but stay on with 
the League, (he was then getting $12 a week) and con- 
tinue studying—law this time. At twenty-two he had 
his law degree and made an important decision. If he — 
did not get a raise he would leave, but if the League 
would give him a $3 a week increase he would stay, for 
he was becoming filled with zeal to fight the spoilsmen. 
It was fun. It was important. 

Kaplan won his salary 
boost, and his career began 
to take shape. He brought 
to his job triple-threat talents. 
With his legal training he 
could fire mandamuses, in- 
junctions, and other legal am- 
munition at the spoilsmen. 
With his accounting and fi- 
nancial training he could fer- 
ret out budgetary sleight-of- 
hand. His stenographic train- 
ing was another handy tool. 
In 1928 he was named secre- 
tary and counsel of the Na- 
tional League. At annual 
meetings of the National As- 
sociation of Civic Secretaries 
he is now looked upon as an 
elder statesman, though he is 
only fifty-two. 

When Kaplan burst upon the scene, only 9 states and 
a few municipalities had civil service laws. Today, 22 
states and 1,500 municipalities, including every large city, 
operate under some sort of civil service system, and 92 
percent of federal employes are in the career service. Kap- 
lan would be the first to say that his work was only one 
of many factors in this progress, that the main element 
in this turn toward the merit system undoubtedly has 
been the increasing complexity of government. But to 
anyone familiar with the strength of political machines, it 
is an amazing record. 

However, Kaplan warns that the fight against the 
spoilsmen must continue unabated. “Each time the pub- 
lic vigilance relaxes, the professional politician debauches 
the civil service,” he says. 


Wm. Russ 
H. ELIOT KAPLAN 


alte PERSONNEL PICTURE IN COUNTY GOVERNMENTS IS 
black; outside of New York State, fewer than a dozen 
counties make any pretense of having a nonpartisan per- 
sonnel set-up. More than half the states are still under 
the control of the spoilsmen. Many federal posts are doled 
out on a partisan political basis. 

Even in communities where civil service commissions 
have been established and proper laws adopted, they are 
often used as screens by clever politicos. 

“Ward heelers or party workers are too often appointed 
as civil service commissioners to thwart the merit sys- 
tem,” he points out. “Many of our city commissions are 
politically dominated, tests are ineffective or designed to 
slip a favored candidate into a job, recruitment of workers 
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is channeled through district political clubs.” 

A recent survey of 149 public purchasing agents dis- 
closed that only 33 got their jobs by competitive civil 
service examinations. In Chicago, thousands of “tempo- 
rary” city employes put on the payrolls through political 
pull have remained there for years without ever taking 
a qualifying examination. 

“A few interested citizens in any locality can help 
enormously in breaking up the job monopoly of the po- 
litical bosses,” he says. “They can do this by steadily 
educating the public as to what is going on, by openly 
opposing the bosses’ machinations before the local city 
councils, and by going into court.” 

Kaplan warns that they will be surprised at the people 
who want to chisel the merit system. “Not only the 
politicians, but businessmen who feel stymied by their in- 
ability to appoint persons with whom they worked suc- 
cessfully in private business; occasionally even a clergy- 
man who understandably wants to aid a needy pa- 
rishioner; or a social worker who seeks to stretch the law 
in favor of a worthy client.” 


66 

Cree WILL HAVE TO GO TO THE CAMPUSES, JUST 
as business does, and pick up the bright boys and girls,” 
he believes. “We have got to develop trained professional 
administrators in government, for government is no busi- 
ness for amateurs. 

“Tm against mediocrity oozing to the top, as happens 
too often in government service. I strongly favor a career 
system in government, but I think more provision should 
be made for taking persons into civil service at higher 


MY FAITH 


For me this has no sequel. 
Apart it is and strange, and far 


levels. If you keep out all except those who start at the 
bottom, and come up through the ranks, you have men 
getting to the top largely by seniority rather than by 
achievement.” | 
Kaplan believes that the merit system pays high divi- 
dends to the taxpayer. Michigan’s reorganization of its | 
personnel system saved enough money in the first two 
years of operation to pay the cost of its civil service com- 
mission for ten years. And Kansas City, after it tossed 
out the Pendergast machine, reduced its payrolls 40 per- | 
cent between 1943 and 1947. 


Koa RECENTLY RESIGNED HIS CIVIL SERVICE ASSOCIA- 
tion post to become deputy comptroller of New York | 
State. In this office he heads the largest pension system for _ 
state and municipal workers in the country, with 150,- 
000 members and assets of $400,000,000. | 

But no one who knows him expects his fight against ] 
the spoilsmen to stop. Actually, he had been in his new ff 
job only a month when he spearheaded a drive to re- 
place the state’s creaky civil service commission with a } 
streamlined set-up headed by a competent personnel ex- | 
pert. A report was made to the governor, but the legis- }} 
lature, jealous of the control over the civil service, refused 
to enact the measure recommended by Governor Dewey, } 
on the basis of Kaplan’s presentation. | 

Kaplan says his old friend Alfred E. Smith bit to the }) 
core of modern government’s difficulties when he said: 
“Let’s stop all this hot air talk about the reduction of 
taxes and cost of government, and get down to the root 
of the evil. There are two things that don’t fit together— |] 
political patronage and reduction in the cost of govern- 
ment.” 


As Tartarus, Valhalla, or a star; 

Yet near it is as home; innate as sleep; 
And time, 

Diurnal, or nocturnal, or olympiad 
Is not of it. 


I have sat on a long aisle 

And gazing through 

An intricacy of stony foliations 

Seen the sky, in little bits, 

Clearer than glass, 

And brighter than water— 

Insubstantial, austere, 

And vaster than comprehension— 

God is a truth beyond pretension. 

And who am I to call this faith, 

Or call it life, or give it any name 
or estimation, 


Save its validity? 
_—Ellen Acton 
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State Legislation in 1949 


Te 1949 SESSIONS OF FORTY-FOUR 
state legislatures have almost all 
now passed into history. Reports from 
a bit more than one third of these show 
more preoccupation with nipping the 
bud of disloyalty to the country than 
with operating on the weak spots threat- 
ening the health and welfare of our 
citizens. Yet here and there a sturdy 
piece of social legislation stands out to 
remind us that conscientious and deter- 
mined citizens are still waging war on 
the long term enemies of democracy. 

At least five states—Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, Maryland, New Jersey, and Wash- 
ington—succumbed to what the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union has called 
“an epidemic” of. state legislative pro- 
posals to require stringent loyalty oaths 
from teachers. Though such proposals 
were defeated in Illinois, Nebraska, 
Ohio, and Oklahoma, the last named 
now requires deans and the , president 
of the state university to certify that 
the staff is not Communist. Texas passed 
a bill requiring university teachers and 
students to declare themselves non- 
Fascist and non-Nazi as well as non- 
Communist. New York has its own ver- 
sion of this kind of legislation in the 
Feinberg act which requires investiga- 
tion of the loyalty of all public school 
employes. 

FEPC measures were defeated in 
about a dozen states, but New Mexico, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, and Washington 
passed this fair employment legislation. 
Indiana, one of the states which turned 
thumbs down on FEPC, nevertheless 
ended segregation in the public schools. 
And Massachusetts, which now requires 
a loyalty oath “from all employed by 
the Commonwealth or any political 
sub-division thereof,” passed a bill “to 
secure fair educational practices, equal- 
ity of educational opportunity, and to 
eliminate and prevent discrimination in 
education because of race, religion, color 
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or national origin.” 


There is good evidence that at least 
a few states got down to business on 
the mental health problem. Both Min- 
nesota and New York took steps toward 
broad programs which hold much prom- 
ise. Following an investigation into the 
problems of the state’s mental institu- 
tions, the Minnesota legislature doubled 
last year’s appropriation, bringing it to 
$28,000,000 for the coming year. In an 
interview with Minnesota’s Governor 
Luther W. Youngdahl on September 
26, Lucy Freeman, health and welfare 
reporter for The New York Times, re- 
ported that the rate of patient care in 
these institutions has been upped from 
$1.50 to $3 a day, salaries have been 
raised and provision has been made for 
1,200 additional doctors, nurses, ther- 
apists, and psychiatric aides. 

In New York, a state commission was 
established to study all mental hygiene 
needs and to lay out a long range pro- 
gram. A proposal to permit temporary 
care of mental patients in those general 
hospitals equipped to give such care is 
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National Council on Family Relations 
Annual Conference, December 29-31 
_ Hotel Park Sheraton, New York 


National Social Welfare Assembly 
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Hotel New Yorker, New York 


Child Study Association of America 
Annual Meeting, February 27, 1950 
Hotel Statler, New York 


National Conference of Social Work 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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a measure which may save on construc- 
tion of new buildings. 

Construction at a cost of $10,000,000 
of an Eastern State Psychiatric Institute 
for research, training, and treatment of 
selected patients was authorized in 
Pennsylvania, and the Western State 
Psychiatric Institute was transferred 
from state control to the University of 
Pittsburgh, to be operated with state 
subsidy. 

Wisconsin appropriated $2,000,000 
for additional personnel in its state hos- 
pitals and $15,000,000 for a building 
program. South Dakota increased its 
state hospital appropriation, Ohio 
cleaned up its laws regarding commit- 
ment procedures, and Massachusetts 
established a commission to study ad- 
missions and commitments and_ the 
rights of patients in state institutions. 


pees APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIC 
assistance reflect recent increases in costs 
and caseloads. Among the states which 
made more resources available for the 
categorical aids—old age assistance, aid 
to the blind, aid to dependent children 
—are Indiana, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Ohio, and South Dakota. In Pennsylva- 
nia there was even an increase for gen- 
eral public assistance, that tool of the 
“stitch-in-time” variety which so often 
endures ill-repute among legislators. 
On the other hand, Alabama slashed 
appropriations 10 percent, but improved 
the lot of public welfare workers by in- 
creasing allowances for mileage and per 
diem expenses and liberalizing the Ala- 
bama Employes Retirement Law. 
Affairs in Connecticut took an inter- 
esting turn when the legislature did 
away with the fixed monthly grants and 
provided for assistance to be given on 
the basis of need. In Wisconsin a similar 
bill, relating only to OAA, was defeated. 
Connecticut also liberalized residence 
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requirements and property regulations. 
It's New England neighbor, Massachu- 
setts, confronted with a number of 
old age pension schemes, reserved these 
for further study, liberalized existing 
OAA rulings regarding residence, insur- 
ance, and savings, and added a $4 
monthly grant for “leisure time activi- 
ties.’ In Arizona, residence and citizen- 
ship requirements were also relaxed, 
but further restrictions were added to 
property regulations and the acceptance 
of employment was made mandatory 
even for ADC mothers who can make 
provision for the care of their children. 

The Illinois Public Assistance Code, 
a recodification of welfare laws termed 
by Governor Stevenson “a _ twentieth 
century concept of the duty of the state 
to its citizens” passed both houses of 
the legislature unanimously. Ohio en- 
acted legislation enabling local relief 
authorities to render “services to prevent 
dependency and to promote self-sup- 
port.” Massachusetts voted to continue an 
inquiry into the need for revision and 
codification of public welfare laws, be- 
gun in 1947, Pennsylvania ordered an 
“investigation” of state public assist- 
ance administration. Observers in Ari- 
zona say that the report of an interim 
committee making a similar investiga- 
tion was generally favorable and intro- 
duced a somewhat more constructive 
note in legislative debate in this field 
than usual, 


Out-dated laws regarding indenture of 
children were repealed by the Colorado 
law-makers, who also passed an im- 
proved adoption law, and one making 
generous provision for physically handi- 
capped and mentally retarded children. 
Progress was made in placement and 
adoption legislation in Alabama, 
Nebraska, and Rhode Island. Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island both tightened 
their laws dealing with desertion and 
nonsupport. A bill calling for a state- 
supervised and aided program of local 
public child welfare services was de- 
feated in Pennsylvania. Though sup- 
ported by many churches, welfare or- 
ganizations, civic and fraternal groups, 
the bill met with sectarian opposition. 

A great doctor who spent a good part 
of his life trying to get his city to “take 
typhoid out of drinking water and dirt 
out of milk” once advised an associate 
that “experience seems to show that 
more can be accomplished by the quiet, 
intelligent, and well-directed efforts ... 
which do not directly antagonize those 
who wield political power than by 
spasmodic movements for reform.” It 
will be 1951 when most of these legis- 
latures reconvene—two years for more 
of the quiet, intelligent, and well-direct- 
ed efforts to be mobilized. 


Eprrors Note: 4 short round-up of 
state health legislation will appear in the 
Common Welfare columns next month. 


New Measures for Cerebral Palsied 


See LEGISLATION IN BEHALF OF THE 
cerebral palsied increased consider- 
ably in the 1949 sessions, according to 
a survey just completed by the National 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. 

Particularly significant, the Society re- 
ports, is a trend toward including the 
needs of victims of cerebral palsy in 
the established state programs of medi- 
cal care and social services for crippled 
children. Many of these programs are 
aided by federal grants from the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau. While some state 
legislatures have set up separate pro- 
grams for the cerebral palsied, others 
have preferred to broaden the legislative 
foundations and financial support for all 
types of handicapped children. 

Colorado amended its special educa- 
tion law to include the cerebral palsied. 
Kansas, in creating a state division of 
special education, also specifically men- 
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tioned the cerebral palsied. Pennsylva- 
nia made special reference to its cerebral 
palsied children in the Public School 
Code of 1949. Maryland raised its state 
aid allowances to local school districts 
for the excess costs of educating handi- 
capped children. Michigan and Minne- 
sota also liberalized their excess cost al- 
lowances. Georgia, New York, and 
Texas, on the other hand, made appro- 
priations specifically for the cerebral 
palsied. 

The trend toward broadening estab- 
lished programs to include the cerebral 
palsied can, in large part, be laid to 
the National Society which, since 1946, 
has urged its affiliates to plug for such 
legislation, on the theory that the cere- 
bral palsied can best be served in a 
comprehensive program of care, treat- 
ment, and education for all handicapped 
children. The Society points out that 
the cerebral palsied, with frequent mul- 


tiple handicaps involving orthopedic im- 
pairments, defects of speech, hearing, 
and vision, require the same basic types 
of services made available for other 
handicapped children. 

Unfortunately, the implementation of 
legislation on behalf of the cerebral 
palsied or other handicapped is limited 
by the shortage of professionally trained 
personnel, including physical therapists, | 
occupational therapists, psychologists, | 
speech correctionists, and teachers of } 
special education schools and _ classes. | 
With the help of state societies and var- } 
ious training institutions, the National 
Society is working on this problem } 
through the development of a careers| 
recruitment program, the provision of } 
training scholarships and fellowships, 
and the expansion of training and treat- J 


ment facilities. And in order that legis- | 
latures may continue their interest in 
the cerebral palsied, the Society finds. 
the creation of public understanding of } 
the problems involved an increasingly J 
important part of its efforts. 


When Children 
Skip School 


HE PROBLEM OF TRUANCY CALLS FOR\f| 

wiser handling by the publi 
schools, according to the Citizens’ Com-ff 
mittee on Children of New York City, 
in a recently issued report. The report} 
“Children Who Are Absent From 
School” ($1 from the committee, 13) 
East 57 Street, New York 22) discusses 
a situation which probably differs onl 
in scale from that in many other com4f} 
munities. Therefore its suggested prof} 
gram is worthy of study elsewhere. 

The average daily register in the Ne 
York City schools last year was 833, 
899. Of these, about one child in ter 
was absent on a typical school day. Off 
the 385,000 absences last year, 66 ped! 
cent were found to be lawful, due to ill 
ness, bad weather, or a home emergency 
Of the unlawful absences, less than hal 
were due to truancy. 

Like earlier studies, this one stresses} 
the point that truancy is a symptom offf 
disturbance in the child and calls fori) 
understanding and treatment of the un 
derlying cause. This may lie with th 
school—in an unsatisfactory curriculum §) 
for example, or in “the uninteresteqf] 
teaching of those adults who do not like 
to teach.” A large group of truants ar 
children “subjected to rejecting, incon} 
sistent, unloving, or overprotecting pa 
ents who are themselves the products 0 
similar backgrounds.” A much smalle 
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RELIGION AND ACCEPTANCE OF COLLEGE 
APPLICATIONS 


ACCEPTED 


No unusual revelations, perhaps 
— but shocking documentation — 
come with this chart in the recently 
published Public Affairs pamphlet, 
“Religion and Race: Barriers to 
College?” The Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai Brith ordered the 
survey of 10,000 high school 
students from which the _ title’s 
answers come, Authors A. C. Ivy 
and Irwin Ross summarize the find- 
ings—and those of other surveys— 
in a 31l-page record of shame for 
the American college system. Sec- 
tions on the arguments for preju- 
dice—and answers—and what you 
can do about it add action value to 
this report on discrimination in 
higher education, 


group suffer from mental disease of 
greater or less severity, calling for care- 
ful diagnosis and treatment. 

At present, the handling of truancy 
in the New York City school system is 
centered almost wholly on symptoms. 
One reason for this, according to the 
report, is the degree to which school 
officials are “attendance conscious,” be- 
cause state aid is based on average at- 
tendance. Thus the presence of the pupil 
is the important thing, rather than the 
reason for his absence. 

Further, since the compulsory educa- 
tion law makes school attendance a 
matter of law enforcement, truancy is 
given police-and-court type of handling. 
Another factor, the study found, is the 
make-up of the Bureau of Attendance 
staff, of whom more than half have 
had only a high school education, or 
less. 

The committee’s major recommenda- 
tion calls for “a broad, well integrated 
plan for dealing with all adjustment 
problems,” with initial responsibility 
“for detecting and attempting to pro- 
vide or find help for adjustment prob- 
lems” entrusted to the classroom teach- 
er. This involves a mental hygiene ap- 
- proach on the part of teachers, super- 
visors, administrators. The report out- 
lines a program of adjustment services, 
provided through a strengthened divi- 
sion of child welfare, including counsel- 
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ing, mental hygiene clinics, job certifica- 
tion, and special services for the handi- 
capped. An essential unit would be “a 
bureau responsible for cases requiring 
authoritative treatment.” Thus the 
handling of all phases of truancy and 
the enforcement of the compulsory edu- 
cation law would become part of a 
rounded child welfare program. 


The Meaning of 
Air Pollution 


ONORA, A MILL TOWN IN WESTERN 
Pennsylvania, broke into the na- 
tion’s headlines a year ago when twenty 
persons died from the effects of a five- 
day “smog”—coloquial for the thick 
mixture of smoke and fog which blan- 
kets industrial areas on windless days. 
But even those deaths did not tell the 
complete story of how disastrous in- 
dustrial air pollution can be. Last 
month, the full picture of what had 
occurred in Donora was revealed in a 
voluminous report of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. It contained the start- 
ling information that 5,910 persons—or 
43 percent of the town’s entire popula- 
tion—had become ill during the smog, 
1,440 of them to a serious degree. 

The report was based on a_ study 
made by a twenty-five man field team 
sent to the area by the Service’s Division 
of Industrial Hygiene at the request of 
the Borough Council of Donora, the 
Pennsylvania State Department — of 
Health, and the United Steelworkers of 
America, CIO. Visiting 1,500 families 
—every third house in the area—the 
team members gathered information on 
personal health histories during the 
smog period. They also collected and 
chemically , tested more than 4,000 
samples of Donora’s “normal” air and 
studied the medical and weather history 
of the town. 

The investigators found no single 
substance which seemed to be respon- 
sible for the lethal “episode,” but a 
number of contaminants which in com- 
bination might be highly toxic. Chief 
culprits in the disaster were the town’s 
two industries—a zinc factory, and a 
steel and wire plant—and the weather. 
This last, described as a “temperature 
inversion” characterized by lack of air 
movement, made it impossible for the 
contaminants to rise above the town. 

The recommendations not only sug- 
gested that the industries take particu- 
lar precautions in certain chemical re- 
leasing operations in their plants, but 
also keep watch for possibilities of 


weather inversions, shutting down or 
curtailing their operations when these 
appear. 

In releasing the report, Surgeon Gen- 
eral Leonard A. Scheele maintained that 
one of its most important results is to 
“show us what we do not know.” 
Among the unanswered questions is: 
“What do we know about the chronic 
effect over a period of several years on 
persons living in towns like Donora— 
persons who are constantly breathing 
polluted air?” 

Dr. Scheele also pointed out that in- 
dustry today has many hygienic stand- 
ards for controlling the chemical atmos- 
phere in its shops. “Now the problem is 
to establish similar standards for air 
pollution in the surrounding communi- 
ties where the exposure is to all age 
groups and on a_ twenty-four hour 
basis.” 

Here is an area where more research 
is certainly indicated. But the need 
for more facts is no excuse for delay in 
the war against smoke. If the contam- 
inated air of hundreds of industrial 
towns and cities throughout this country 
does not endanger life it certainly 
makes it very unpleasant. 

Movements toward atmosphere con- 
trol have been growing in recent years, 
and some of the most notoriously dirty 
cities of the past have become appre- 
ciably cleaner—among them, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, and Cincinnati. According to 
the American Municipal Association, 
thirty-three large cities now have 
smoke abatement regulations—a hopeful 
indication that people are beginning to 
realize that life is for living as well as 
for production. 

Hundreds of other towns, however, 
still lie in a pall of smoke and indiffer- 
ence. Is it too much to hope the Donora 
study will affect the attitude of some 
industrialists who have tended to regard 
smoke control as just a whim of the 
fastidious, and much too expensive. 


Correction Officials 
Discuss Prison Problems 


NESS 900 CORRECTION OFFICIALS 
attended the Seventy-ninth Annual 
Congress of Correction, sponsored by 
the American Prison Association, at Mil- 
waukee late in September. Among 
them were institution and department 
heads, chaplains, educators, penal indus- 
try superintendents, juvenile agency rep- 
resentatives, jail administrators, proba- 
tion and parole officials, and other cor- 
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states and 9 
centered 


from 40 
Interest 


rection workers 


foreign countries. 
around the subjects of guided group in- 
teraction, interstate cooperation, and the 
causative factors in crime, with special 
reference to the alcoholic, drug addict, 
and sexual psychopath. 

In a general session for medical rep- 
resentatives and wardens, the discussion 
focused on areas of agreement and dis- 
agreement between wardens and _psy- 
chiatrists. The institution heads made 
a plea for psychiatric aid in handling 
disciplinary problems, and urged psy- 
chiatrists to offer a workable definition 
of a psychopath. Decrying the “label- 
ing” of many inmates as psychopaths, 
one prison official warned against the 
stigma of such a classification. The psy- 
chiatrists, on the other hand, chided in- 
stitution administrators for ignoring the 
psychiatric import of motivation and try- 
ing to treat all inmates alike. 

Another meeting stressed the impor- 
tance of training the offender for his re- 
lease, while the Committee on Classifi- 
cation and Case Work reported the com- 
pletion of a handbook on prerelease pro- 
cedures. At another session, a recently 
authorized Committee on Citizenship 
Participation reported to the Congress 
on ways of getting community support 
for improved correctional programs. 

A considerable proportion of the dele- 
gates’ time was devoted to problems of 
interstate cooperation in the correction 
field—particularly in relation to the ap- 
prehension and return of probation and 
parole violators. A report showed that 
forty-five states are now members of the 
Interstate Compact on Probation and 
Parole and use standardized procedures. 

Recent accomplishments in crime pre- 
vention also called for considerable at- 
tention, especially the crime prevention 
units within the Philadelphia police de- 
partment. Fifty-five public and private 
social agencies participating in Philadel- 
phia’s plan have accepted 70 percent of 
all cases referred by the police. 

Group therapy came under scrutiny 

“guided group interaction.” One 
medical officer told of experience at the 
National Training School for Boys 
where “interpersonal relationships in 
group therapy manifest themselves in a 
series of ‘testing’ operations.” These he 
named as a theravist-centered testing 
operation, a group-centered testing op- 
eration, and acceptance operations. 
Speakers seemed to agree that therapy 
cannot be “taught,” that participation 
and close observation are the only ways 
to acquire skill and understanding. 

“Can the Prison System Be Profes- 


as 
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sionalized?”” was the direction of in- 
quiry in a panel discussion with two 
wardens, a social agency executive, and 
a college professor participating. Out 
of this came evidence of rapidly expand- 
ing university programs dealing with 
professional training in the correction 
field, and a request that a special com- 
mittee of the association formulate a 
basic curricula in criminology and _pe- 
nology. 

The Congress elected J. Stanley Shep- 
pard, director of the Men’s Prison Bu- 
reau of the Salvation Army Headquar- 
ters, New York, as new president of 
the American Prison Association. The 
retiring president, John C. Burke, war- 
den of the Wisconsin State Prison, pre- 
sided at Milwaukee. Those who at- 
tended seemed to feel that this was one 
of the most fruitful meetings in the 
Association’s experience. 


The next Congress will convene at 
St. Louis, October 8-13, 1950. 


Organized Recreation 
Urged at Conference 


Ree AS A FUNDAMENTAL 
responsibility of good government 
and the importance of lay participation, 
were the twin themes of the Thirty- 
first Congress of the National Recre- 
ation Association, which brought 1,500 
persons to New Orleans for five days 
in mid-September. Particular emphasis 
fell on the place of organized, super- 
vised recreation as a permanent func- 
tion of local government, and the theory 
that such a program could be used as 
a measure of that government’s general 
standards. 

Rural areas received attention as well 
as cities. Juvenile delinquency is just 
as rife in small towns and the country 
as it is in urban areas, said E. J. Nieder- 
frank, rural sociologist in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. He blamed 
much of it on lack of community facili- 
ties for leisure and recreation for the 
60 percent of U. S. children who live in 
rural areas. 

He recommended greater use of 
schools as the “natural facility” for rec- 
reation outlets and the promotion of or- 


ganized programs by parents, 4H 
Clubs, and other communitywide 
groups. 

A recommendation that churches 


make their facilities available to the 
general public for recreational programs 
was made by the Reverend Beverley 
Boyd, executive secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Relations, Fed- 


eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. He advocated direct coopera- 
tion of churches and municipal depart- 
ments, since “church property is tax ex- 
empt and the use of church facilities 
would help in the cost of financing over- 
all recreation programs.” 


“Let’s not forget we grow old not be- 
cause we become sixty years of age, but } 


because we stop playing,” said one dele- 


gate at a session on the recreational | 


needs of older people. An extensive dis- 
cussion of community work for the 
aged was followed by urgent recommen- 


dations for the expansion of such pro- 


grams. 


The sick also received attention. Oye 


100 special hospital recreation workers | 
attending the conference heard Cath- | 


i | 
arine Hough, assistant administrator of 


volunteer services, American Red Cross, | 
tell of the great need for a wide variety, 
of recreation outlets among hospital pa-. 
tients. For each type of illness, a dif- 


ferent variety of recreation is needed, she | 


declared. 


Dr. Alex J. Steigman, consultant in. 
clinical epidemiology for the National 


Foundation on Infantile Paralysis, raised 
the controversial issue of polio quaran- 


tines. He condemned blanket closing of | | 


recreational facilities, declaring that “un- 
interrupted activity in schools and play- 
grounds during epidemics is the much 
wiser course, because children are sub- 
ject to controlled activities and are com 
stantly under proper supervision.” Re-| 
ports by 213 recreation agencies revealed 


playgrounds and other facilities during} 
epidemics. 

Television came under discussion for 
the first time in a recreation Congress. 


The approach was positive, with recrea- 


tion leaders being urged to use television |} 


to project their programs to more peo- 
ple. The televising of sports events 
might create more interest in participa- 
tion, it was suggested. 


Of outstanding interest to recreation|f) 
leaders was the release of a report of) 
a year’s study of personnel standards, 


undertaken by a special committee, with 


Stephen H. Mahoney, superintendent of) 


recreation at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 


as chairman. Emphasizing the need to 
raise recreation personnel to professional: 


status, the report listed. twenty-two job 
titles for recreation workers, a break- 


down more than four times greater than, . 


in the last standards report in 1923. The 
recommendations also contained a salar 


schedule, proposals for examinations and 


grading methods, and a suggested list 
of positions for cities of various sizes. 
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there was no uniform policy of closing} } 


PERSONALITIES and PROJECTS 


Elrying Is 
What Counts” 


9 Bass IS NO SUCH THING AS FAIL- 
ure, for all our actions have some 
unforeseeable effects.” 

Thus, in a recent interview at Lake 
Success, the REV. MICHAEL SCOTT 
gave a key to the assurance with which 
he goes on tackling an apparently lost 
cause. For the third successive year, this 
quiet Anglican clergyman has come to 
a United Nations General Assembly, 
sent by the tribal chiefs of South West 
Africa to present a request for their 
country to be put under UN Trustee- 


ship. Opposing him is the govern- 
ment of his own adopted country, 
the Union of South Africa, into 


which South West 
Africa was incorporated 
by parliamentary action 
last April. 

For several years Mr. 
Scott has been a leader 
in activities to improve 
the lot of the oppressed 
colored peoples. And 
because he has encour- 
aged nonviolent resis- 
tance to restrictive laws, 
his name has become 
anathema among South 
African government of- 
ficials—so much so that 
they have threatened to 
cancel his passport on his return, 

Inevitably, he has had the Red label 
pinned on him by superiority conscious 
Afrikanders, but tested by a conversa- 
tional litmus he comes out anything but 
Red. Take the following remark: 

“Tt is a great snare and a delusion to 
look for the fruits of action. What 
counts in life are not achievements, but 
what we are trying to do.” 

Mr. Scott believes that what happens 
to the natives in South West Africa is 
important to the whole world. There, 
even more than in the United States, he 
says, lies the test of fine phrases about 
human rights and pledges to expand the 
opportunities of backward peoples. The 
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Michael Scott 


South West African situation is crucial, 
he believes, because South African ef- 
forts to hold the black man to an in- 
ferior status are rooted in law and of- 
ficial policy. 

The aborigines’ lot in South West 
Africa has not been a happy one. The 
Germans forced the natives from their 
tribal lands and exploited them so reck- 
lessly that the population dropped from 
85,000 to 15,000. After the first World 
War the colony was given into the pro- 
tection of South Africa under a League 
of Nations mandate. But promises that 
land would be restored to the tribes 
were never kept, and the natives were 
herded into reservations. More recently 
the United Nations General Assembly 
has three times asked South Africa to 
submit a trusteeship agreement for South 
West Africa, but the request has been 
ignored. With South Africa’s own racial 
policies becoming more 
severe under the Malan 
government, the natives 
of South West Africa 
can hardly expect to 
gain anything from in- 
corporation. 

Though incorpora- 
tion is now a fait ac- 
compli, Mr. Scott be- 
lieves that the tribal 
cause must be brought 
before the world, for 
“the nations must be- 
come aware that their 
attitude toward native 
peoples will be crucial 
in programs to develop backward 
areas.’ What assurance can people in 
those areas have that their tribal rights 
will be guaranteed? he asks. Develop- 
ment, he maintains, can be achieved not 
by treating the natives as “so much ma- 
chinery” but only by enlisting their en- 
thusiasm. 

Now in his early forties, Michael Scott 
first left his native England at the age of 
nineteen because of ill health. The first 
year he spent working at a South Afri- 


Leon Levson 


can leper colony. 

Later he returned to England for 
theological training. A short try as cur- 
ate in a wealthy parish satisfied neither 
him nor his parishioners and he 
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switched to the London slums. A period 
in India brought him into close touch 
with the most destitute people on earth. 
At the outbreak of the war he joined 
the RAF as a member of the air crew, 
but he was soon dropped for medical 
reasons. 

In 1943 he returned to South Africa, 
where he has worked tirelessly for the 
colored population, East Indian as well 
as Negro. From the first he has con- 
ceived of his work not as just minister- 
ing to those who live in conditions of 
appalling poverty and squalor, but as 
seeking out the reasons for these condi- 
tions and taking steps to eliminate them. 

In the beginning he tried working 
through the government, but he met 
only with delay and evasion. Reversing 
his methods when the Parliament re- 
stricted some 200,000 East Indians in 
their right to own land, he joined the 
victims in their use of Gandhi’s weapon 
of passive resistance. This brought him a 
three-month prison term. Another brush 
with the authorities resulted in a sus- 
pended sentence—this time for breaking 
a law by living in a native shanty town, 
where he had gone in an effort, to ward 
off impending violence. 

It was only natural for the tribal 
chiefs of South West Africa to turn to 
Michael Scott to put their cause before 
the nations. Now at Lake Success, armed 
with voluminous documentation, he is 
bending every effort to get a hearing 
before the Committee on Trusteeship. 
No matter what happens, he expects to 
keep on trying. For this is the way 
Michael Scott looks at life: 

“If you believe in the dignity of man, 
you must uphold it wherever it is being 
disregarded —no matter what the odds 
against you. 

“To act according to your beliefs is 
the only key to inward happiness.” 

+ 


Nee OF THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
' of social work is the two year 
graduate curriculum at Adelphis College 
at Garden City, New York, which 
opened last month. Its dean, ALEX- 
ANDER F. HANDEL has had a varied 
career in public and private social work 
in the sixteen years since he com- 
pleted his professional training at 
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Chicago’s School of Social Service 
Administration. This has included a pe- 
riod as supervisor of Michigan’s Child 
Welfare Services and head of the state’s 


Civilian War Assistance program. He 


later served in the army as a psychiatric, 


social worker, and after discharge be- 
came UNRRA’s director of relief serv- 
ices for the United States Zone in Aus- 
tria. Prior to going to Adelphi, he was 
on the executive staff of the United 
Service for New Americans. 

According to Dean Handel, the new 
school will accept only twenty-five care- 
fully chosen students each semester for 
the next two years, but in the future 
will undoubtedly expand its capacity to 
make a more substantial contribution to 
the reduction of the social work person- 
nel shortage. Its emphasis for the time 
being will be on casework, with special 
sequences in child welfare and psychiatric 
social work. Field work placements will 
be made in public and private agencies 
in metropolitan New York and in Nas- 
sau County. 

The school’s mental hygiene slant will 
coincide with the trend in the three 
other graduate curricula at Adelphi— 
psychiatric nursing, education, and clini- 
cal psychology. The four psychiatrists 
and psychoanalysts on the staff serve the 
four graduate schools interchangeably as 
well as the college-operated psychiatric 
clinic for children. 
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66 HERE IS ALMOST NO JOB THAT A 


blind person cannot do,” de- 
clared M. ROBERT BARNETT, new 
director of the American Foundation for 
the Blind. His own career a vivid illus- 
tration, the thirty-two-year-old director 
hopes to make that idea basic in voca- 
tional attitudes to the blind. Blinded at 
fifteen from a Halloween prank, Mr. 
Barnett has since held various jobs in his 
home state of Florida—public relations 
director, journalism instructor, wire serv- 
ice and newspaper reporter, and news 
bureau manager. 

After attending the Florida School for 
the Blind, he enrolled at Stetson Uni- 
versity, Deland, Florida, as a history 
and political science student. His elec- 
tives and campus activities were straight 
journalism, heritage of younger days in 
his father’s print shop. While still an 
undergraduate, he began sending out 
applications for a public school teaching 
post. “In those days,’ he remembers, 
“there was no force of counselors work- 
ing for the blind and I had to try alone 
to break through the ‘reasonable’ prej- 


udice of school boards.” His search was 
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unsuccessful, and after graduation he 
turned to the State Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Service for the Handicapped. 
“The counselors could think of only 
one thing for me to do,” he told a 
Survey reporter. This was to run a ciga- 
rette and candy concession. .. . “ There’s 
nothing wrong with that,” he added, 
“but I wouldn’t have lasted a week.” 
Disturbed by this dead-end counseling, 
he had inquired into 


the careers of some 
other educated — blind 
persons. 


“T found not one of 
them was doing work 
that had anything to do 
with his abilities and 
aptitudes. I looked up 
civil service lists, but the 
only suitable job—as a 
rehabilitation — specialist 
—required two years of 
social work training and 
five years experience.” 

In spite of these dif- 
ficulties Mr. Barnett 
managed to land as public relations 
director and journalism instructor at 
Stetson. From the day in 1941 when 
the state legislature created the Florida 
Council for the Blind, he was excited 
about the council’s possibilities for serv- 
ice to the blind. At that time, however, 
the new agency’s director advised him 
to stay where he was and “demonstrate 
what the blind can do.” 

So Mr, Barnett continued his career 
in journalism, eventually going from the 
university to the Deland bureau of the 
Daytona Beach News Journal. He later 
became Associated Press reporter and 
contributor to the Orlando Sentinel and 
the Florida Times-Union. 

“The adjustments to blindness you 
make in your personal life aren’t much 
different than the ones you need to do 
newspaper work,” Mr. Barnett says. 

Not until 1944 did he join the staff 
of the Florida Council for the Blind. 
While there, he helped develop a pro- 
gram which now rehabilitates more peo- 
ple annually than similar services in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
other more heavily populated states. 

“The main point is to put emphasis 
on ability, not disability,’ Mr. Barnett 
explains. “This involves changing atti- 
tudes of blind persons themselves—atti- 
tudes of dependency and laziness too of- 
ten trained into them by inadequate 
counseling. Counselors, too, have to be 
encouraged to use imagination about 
what blind people can do besides mak- 


Blakeslee Studio 


M. Robert Barnett 


ing brooms, brushes, or mattresses. 
Blind persons in professions are still a 
rare exception. But it doesn’t need to 
be that way. 

“All that is needed is a philosophy 
that recognizes individual differences— 
and one with teeth in it.” 

Developing the profession of counsel- 
ing the blind is one of the most im- 
portant functions of the American Foun- 
dation, says the new di- 
rector. But he also con- 


the Foundation to con- 
tinue its promotion of 
state and national legis- 


the blind, as well as its 
work in developing 
technical aids to make 
every-day living easier 
for sightless persons. 

Along these lines, the 
Foundation operates a 
research laboratory 
which develops and 
adapts tools, household 
equipment, games, and other items for 
the use of blind people. Since estimates 
indicate that 75 percent of loss of sight 
in the United States has come about 
unnecessarily, the Foundation is also 
concerned with the prevention of blind- 
ness. Telling of plans to assist in the 
research in this field, Mr. Barnett re- 
marked: “We’d be happy to put our- 
selves out of business.” 


In his new post, Mr. Barnett has suc- 
ceeded ROBERT B. IRWIN, the Foun- 
dation’s director since 1929. Though at 
retirement age, Mr. Irwin is continuing 
with the Foundation as associate direc- 
tor of the American Foundation for 
Overseas Blind, an affliated agency con- 
cerned with restoration of European, 
services for the blind. The organization 
provides technical and financial assis- 
tance to European agencies to renew 
education services for the blind, to re- 
build braille printing houses, and to 
replace presses destroyed during the 
war. 

Mr. Irwin was the originator of the 
Talking Book, reading matter recorded 
on long playing phonograph discs, and 
was instrumental in securing use of uni- 
form braille type for the English speak- 
ing world. For his development of these 
sightless aids and leadership in organiz- 
ing the first sight-saving classes in the 
United States, he was awarded the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws, in 1943, 
by Western Reserve University. 
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The Unifying Force of Education 


if Is DEEPLY SIGNIFICANT THAT TODAY 
the keenest philosophic minds are 
talking about education. John Dewey 
did so decades ago. But his was a lone 
voice. Today there are many voices. 
Philosophers are moving down from the 
high abstractions of metaphysics to 
such lowly concretions as the teaching 
of children and youth, the teaching 
of adults, and what this teaching means 
for our present and future society. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. 
We are at a grave crisis point in our 
life. A civil war of the spirit is being 
waged—in America and all over the 
world. A new-old philosophy has sud- 
denly grown strong on our planet, lay- 
ing claim to the minds and hearts of 
our children, demanding the loyalty 
of our adult selves, and preparing to 
take over the world for ends we never 
approved. This civil war is the war be- 
tween authoritarianism and democracy; 
between totalitarianism and _ pluralism; 
between the dictatorship of the “elite” — 
whether political, economic, or religious 
—over the minds of men and the free- 
dom of men to make up their own 
minds. 

It is the gravest war in history. If 
the battles of England were won on 
the playing fields of Eton, this world- 
wide war of the spirit will inevitably 
be won or lost in the schools where 
children and youth learn, teachers teach, 
and school boards and communities call 
the tune. For this is a civil war that will 
be decided by men’s minds. How men’s 
minds are shaped will decide how they 
will shape their world. 

Horace Kallen is a philosopher of 
high distinction who sets himself the 
most pressing question of our day: how 
shall we educate for a society of free 
men? His book (“The Education of 
Free Men,” Farrar, Straus. $5) is a 
searching appraisal of our present doings 
in schools and colleges. It is devas- 
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tatingly honest. Indeed, one can antici- 
pate the glee with which antidemocratic 
foes of all types—political and religious 
—will quote from this book. Doing 
what partisan minds so often do, they 
will take his derogatory sentences out 
of context and quote them to show how 
bad our “democratic” educational sys- 
tem is and how inevitably the badness 
of ours points to the excellence of 
theirs. This is an old sophistic trick 
that will be played over and over again; 
but it is a hazard to which every hon- 
est writer has to submit. 


‘ee TO TAKE A SINGLE EXAMPLE, 
what Kallen has to say about the trans- 
formation of the teacher into the school- 
marm by a public school system that 
deprives the teacher both of creative 
initiative and of personal distinction: 
that compels her, through the irrele- 
vance of most of what she is required 
to teach, to be at war with her pupils 
and they with her; that frustrates her 
sexual life so that she is asked to be at 


° . . 
once a guide to young life and a person 


denied the fullness of life—all of this 
looks blick indeed. But make no mis- 
take. Kallen is not inveighing against 
democratic education. He is inveighing 
against our failure, in school and college, 
to be democratic. Our schools, as he 
shows, are still, in large measure, sys- 
tems of hierarchy. Practicing authori- 
tarianism, they create in teacher and 
pupil rigidity of mind. They deny to 
either of them the play of alternatives 
and so prevent the true democratization 
of the mind. Thus the teacher fails to 
function as a free mind in a free society, 


. 


—By the author of “The Mature 
Mind,” who is professor emeritus 
of philosophy at the College of the 
City of New York. 


while the pupil remains ignorant of how 
to become a free mind in a free society. 

Here we may easily go wrong and 
start to scold the public school system, 
particularly the teachers and administra- 
tors. But Kallen is not thus easily taken 
in. The major fault, he is sure, lies else- 
where. In fact, he sees democracy still 
in struggle with its foes. “The free, 
public democratic education . con- 
tinues, as in the days of its first victory, 
to perform its tasks under something 
like a condition of siege. It is belea- 
guered by all sorts of special interests, 
each with a special plea for special privi- 
lege for its own special doctrine and 
discipline.” 

“In the forefront of these,’ he writes, 
“the most clamant, the most insistent, 
stand the interests of sectarian religion. 
Where others are more or less aware 
that they argue on sufferance, the reli- 
gionists demand as of right.’ They 
make a double claim: one, that in a 
world of disunity, religion is the only 
truly unifying force, and that the 
schools, having expelled this force, are 
ipso facto unable to advance the unify- 
ing of man; two, that religion is the 
only effective means for educating char- 
acter, and. that the schools, devoid of 
religion, are therefore unable to build 
character in their students. Hence re- 
ligionists require that one or another of 
the facilities of the public school shall 
be put at their disposal. 


be AUTHOR MAKES SHORT SHRIFT OF 
these pretensions. He easily shows that 
religion, instead of being the one great 
unifying force, has been perhaps the 
most disunifying force in the world. In 
the second place, he disproves the easy 
assumption (a well-nigh universal one) 
that religion alone is able to do an 
effective job of educating for character. 
He cites the researches of psychologists 
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and sociologists to show that actually 
there is no correlation between religious 
adherence and sound social and _ civic 
character. 

“Such lay pundits of Catholicism,” 
he writes, “as Mr. Mortimer . Adler 
thunder in the index, with epithets and 
gestures, the commonplace old charge 
of the clerical against the modern 
world—that it has fallen into material- 
ism, irreligion, sin, and war because 
fundamentalist doctrine and discipline 
have been displaced by the conceptions 
of science, the method of democratic 
education and noninvidious subject 
matter. The free public schools, the 
charge is, are ultimately responsible for 
the state of the world.” 

It is important, Kallen suggests, that 
both these assumptions be held up for 
critical inspection, for it has been all 
too easily supposed that by separating 
the schools from religion something 
deeply important to the character-life 
of children and youth has been removed 
that should be returned. “If,” he writes 
with a touch of asperity, “there were 
any correlation between character and 
some special doctrine and discipline, all 
clerics would by this time have been 
shaped into paragons of their morality.” 

It is simply not true, he insists, that 
secular education cannot be character 
forming. Any study, honestly and 
effectively pursued, becomes a discipline 
of the spirit. It is in itself the reverse 
of all capricious subjectivity and ego- 
centric impulsiveness. It builds a respect 
for the linkages of cause and effect; a 
modesty before the basic facts of life. It 
is nonsense, there- 
fore, to believe that 
the study of chem- 
istry cannot build 
character, or the 
study of botany, or 
mathematics, or his- 
tory. Once the flaw 
in the assumption 
is seen, the schools 
become to us places rich in opportunity 
for developing character. 

Again, it is simply not true that unity 
can be found only by way of religion. 
When the democratic way of life is 
genuinely practiced, unity is found 
through the disciplined willingness of 
each to help forward the fulfillment of 
all. For such democratic practice, the 
test is not conformity to a single pat- 
tern of doctrine, but the ability to live 
cooperatively with differences. 

This honest and penetrating examina- 
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tion of how the schools of our “democ- 
racy” make our children and ourselves 
unfree should be read by every Ameri- 
can who is anxious about the times. I 
wish, however, that he had made his 
book more readily accessible to the 
reading habits of average Americans— 
for these average Americans need the 
book. Horace Kallen is a metaphysician, 
and when he gets a problem by the tail 
he does not let go until he has shaken 
the whole dog. The reader will do well 
not to be discouraged by this. If he will 
push through the preliminary subtleties, 
he will find passages—sometimes whole 
chapters—that race along with a clarity 
and a passion that will not let him 
escape. 


a ae ARE SOME CURIOUS LAPSES IN 
the book—curious, at least, to this re- 
viewer. Thus, turning to the period be- 
tween the two World Wars, Kallen 
finds that the older idea of education as 
the way of freedom became recessive, 
and the idea of education as a way to 
privilege, wealth, and status, became 
dominant. As an example of this he cites 
a number of “educational” enterprises: 
“One was university extension, offering 
women shut out from the fanes_ sac- 
red to the male a glimpse of the higher 
learning suited to her weaker powers.” 
This would seem to be hardly a fair 
appraisal of the socially pioneering 
work of university extension. 

Another curious lapse is the practical- 
ly complete ignoring of the effect of 
racial prejudices in American education. 
Here, one would suppose, among mil- 
lions of our fellowmen, is a distortion 
of the democratic idea as great as any 
that can be conceived. Kallen’s most 
powerfully staged crusade in this book 
is against the intrusion of religious abso- 
lutes into education. But is not the 
intrusion of racial absolutes a danger 
equally great, if not greater? One finds, 
too, what seems like a contradiction. In 
an early chapter, he argues that “the 
nation’s educational __ establishments 
should all of them part company from 
the structure and administration of the 
nation’s business enterprise.” Yet in the 
final. chapter he makes much of the 
fact—and convincing] y—that the 
strength of American education lies in 
the close relationship of education to the 
life of the community. “Whatever suc- 
cess the schools have had in turning the 
minds of American youth toward free- 
dom has grown from the influence of 
the aspirations of the community on the 
practices of the classroom.” 


This is a book of scholarship and 
profound insight. It says scores of things 
that need to be pondered. If, in the civil 
war of the spirit, the idea of a society 
of free men is to win, it is considera- 
tions like these that must help us to the 
victory. 


DEMOCRACY THROUGH  DISCUS- 
SION, by Bruno Lasker. H. W. Wilson 
Co. $3.50 

HEN WE AMERICANS 


democracy we have 


THINK OF 
in mind 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


some very general and lofty abstractions _ 


toward which we have the warmest of 
emotions; and, on the other hand, when 


we think of the mechanics of day-to-day 


policy and decision-making we have in J} 


mind very specific and dreary commit- 


tee meetings we have attended, meetings 


which were dull, “top-down” manipu- 
lated and unproductive, engendering our 
abhorrence or at best only our long- 
suffering forebearance. Mr. Lasker has 
written a book based on the much 
more realistic premise that democracy 
and its mechanics are one and the same 
animal. 

Who among us is not almost daily 
a participant in caucus, committee, or 
council? And who among us has not 


frequently delegated his power in order | 


secretly to abdicate from his participa- 
tion? This book (in the “Inquiry” spirit 
but with 1949 materials) was written 
for us. 

Bruno Lasker reminds us that while 
the locus of the search for common 
values is in such lowly places as the 
study group, the conference, the monthly 
meeting of the union local, or the 
meeting of the board of managers, 
the emergence of creative decisions does 
not follow automatically upon the con- 
vening of such groups. His focus of 
interest is on the give-and-take of dis- 
cussion. He makes of this mundane 
and ubiquitous topic something truly 
exciting—rigorously identifying and de- 
scribing the many variables (such as 
the roles of leader and participant, re- 
source specialist and planner, the facets 
of time, place, group size and composi- 
tion, the operation of differences in 
personality, experience, thought, and 
language) and fitting these into a for- 
mula adaptable to specific discussion 
situations. 

Mr. Lasker is a partisan of democracy, 
and he does not try to keep his value 
judgments in moth balls. But he does 
his best (which is very well indeed) 
to marshall all the relevant, objectively 
gathered information from the social 
sciences—social psychology, sociology, 
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anthropology, semantics—to implement 
these values. 

Every corporation executive and 
every Farm Bureau officer ought to read 
this book, and so ought every uni- 
versity president, Rotary head, union 
official, member of a conference or 
round table or conciliation commission. 
Tt is in these hundreds of thousands 
of voluntaristic groups that the poten- 
tial vitality of democracy lies. And it is 
in these groups, too, that arrogance or 
apathy so continually militate for “chain 
of command,” “line authority,” and 
“ordering-and-forbidding techniques” as 
basic methods of organization. 

If these authoritarian forms come by 
default to characterize the structure of 
the multitudinous and spontaneous in- 
terest groups of our society, not only 
will our political democracy become 
a mere empty shell but our functioning 
as a society will become far less effi- 
cient and far more frustrating. The 
alternative is an ever greater under- 
standing of the group process of com- 
munication, discussion, and _ thought 
about social issues and toward social 
consensus. This book provides a great 
step toward that. 

My only disappointment had nothing 
to do with Mr. Lasker’s efforts but with 
the fact, quietly made evident in this 
book, that we social scientists have as 
yet done so little in the way of pre- 
cise and meticulous investigation to 
plumb the processes of group discus- 
sion in order to provide more and more 
dependable generalizations. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that Mr. 
Lasker demonstrates that we already 
know a great deal, but between the lines 
it is evident that we need to know a 
great deal more. Manrorp H. Kunwn 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
University of lowa 


KILLERS OF THE DREAM, by Lillian 
Smith. Norton. $3 


eae EDUCATORS NOWADAYS GIVE 
much thought to what actually 
brings about change in human behavior. 
The sterility of the straight intellectual 
approach has long been recognized. 
With more use of the emotional ap- 
proach, it is necessary to examine close- 
ly what happens when emotions are 
aroused. What happens, for instance, 
when guilt and anxiety are stirred up? 
Psychiatric insights of recent years tell 
us that we often are not accomplishing 
what we think we are in twanging the 
guilt strings. This book cries out for 
an examination of the theory of edu- 
cation behind it. Here is an intensely 
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sincere, highminded author wanting des- 
perately to bring about reform in an 
area which desperately needs reform, 
and yet the method she is using seems 
likely to be utterly ineffective. It has 
all the faults of both the intellectual and 
the emotional approach and the virtues 
of neither. She works hard enough at 
trying to arouse guilt in the reader— 
but will she bring about change in 
behavior? 

Miss Smith’s 
Fruit,” was at 
least a stirring 


first 


book, 


“Strange 


human docu- 
ment. This 
book, because 


of the pseudo- 
sociologti- 
cal, non-fiction 
approach,  car- 


ries none of 
the impact of 
the first, and 


yet cannot 
stand on _ its 
Own as a scien- 
tific document, 
because it is 
just plain un- 
sound, 

Although in the jacket Miss Smith 
is quoted as saying that this is “not & 
book about Negroes,” actually it would 
be hard to find a page which is not 
either explicitly or by implication dis- 
cussing some aspect of guilt over segre- 
gation. The real theme of the book per- 
haps can be succinctly stated in the 
author’s own words as “sin, sex, and 
segregation.” 

The greatest weakness of the book 
lies in the way in which the author 
attributes to the South characteristics 
which are common not only to the 
whole United States, but sometimes to 
our entire Western culture. Over and 
over again she describes, often quite ac- 
curately, certain aspects of our culture 
(usually the more morbid ones), but 
by implying that they belong particu- 
larly to the South, and by relating them 
to guilt over segregation, they lose their 
point. Her lack of perspective results in 
frequent distortion. 

Miss Smith seems to have taken her 
psychiatry in great raw hunks which 
have remained as yet undigested. This 
is the more unfortunate, because psy- 
chiatry has a great deal to contribute to 
the troubled field of race relations; but 
to have it handled as it is here will only 
make it ridiculous in the eyes of readers 
who are not informed about its poten- 
tial contribution. The frequency with 
which Miss Smith drags in sex seems 


clearly artificial. Her metaphors are 
often far-fetched. (“The region so long 
called Hell they named the Uncon- 
scious.” ) And some of her fancy rhetoric 
reminds one of the New Yorker's “In- 
fatuation With Sound of Own Words 
Department.” 

One can also regret her sensational 
manner of describing the “race-sex-sin 
spiral.” How much more forceful and 
moving is a straightforward, accurate 
non-fanciful presentation of the facts, 
such as, for instance, John Dollard’s 
“Caste and Class in a Southern Town” 
—how much more constructive and how 
much more likely to bring about 
change. 

Miss Smith is at her best in her chap- 
ter “The Lesson,” describing the con- 
flicts engendered in childrens’ minds by 
confused mores wherein one learns “far 
more from acts than words, more from 
a raised eyebrow, a joke, a shocked 
voice, a withdrawing movement of the 
body, a long silence, than from long 
sentences.” 

Another chapter with some good 
points is “Three Ghost Stories.” The 
“three ghost relationships” are “white 
man and colored woman, white father 
and colored children, white child and 
his beloved colored nurse.” A fourth is 
friendship between Negro and white. 

As science and as literature, this is a 
completely unimportant book. It may 
catch the public fancy because of the 
plethora of sex words—or it may get 
banned somewhere and become popular 
for that reason. Certainly Miss Smith, 
courageous pioneer that she is, has a 
better book within her power. If she 
will throw out her treatises on psy- 
choanalysis and sociology; if she will 
forego her yellow journal style of writ- 
ing; if she will stick to poignant real- 
life stories (she must have hundreds at 
the tip of her pen), and _ straightfor- 
ward descriptions of conflict (she is 
good at this)—then she may write the 
book which will help bring about some 
of the changes which she herself and all 
the rest of us want. 

Nina Ripenour, Ph.D. 
The National Committee for Mental 
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THE PILGRIMAGE OF WESTERN 
MAN, by Stringfellow Barr. Harcourt, 
Brace. $4 

SSENTIALLY, THIS IS A SOCIAL, SPIRIT- 

E ual, and intellectual history of 

Western man from the thirteenth cen- 

tury to the present. The external events 

of wars, victories, defeats, treaties, shifts 
of boundaries, the rise and fall of dy- 
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Rehabilitation 


OF THE 


Handicapped 


Edited by WILLIAM H. SODEN, 
Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Northampton, Mass. A survey of 
means and methods, containing rep- 
resentative accounts by 45 specialists 
of modern procedures in the mental 
and physical rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons. Describes medical, 
surgical, psychiatric, vocational, so- 
cial, educational, and psychological 
techniques used with such handi- 
capped as amputees, poliomyelitis 
cases, the psychoneurotic, alcoholic, 
and blind. 399 pages. $5.00 


Hypnotherapy = 
of War Neuroses 


JOHN G. WATKINS, Associate 
Professer of Psychology, State Col- 
lege of Washington, A clinical 
psychologist's casebook—newly pub- 
lished—of professional therapeutic 
work he did during the war in an 
Army convalescent hospital. Under 
the medical supervision of Army 
psychiatrists and in close liaison with 
social psychiatric workers, the au- 
thor directed therapeutic activities 
in a special treatment company 
which gave individual therapy. The 
cases described illustrate the neces- 
sary variations of the therapeutic 
approach. 380 pages. $5.00 


Length of Life 


LOUIS |. DUBLIN, ALFRED J. LOTKA, 
ard MORTIMER SPIEGELMAN, Afet- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co. A study 
of the life table, tracing and inter- 
preting the progress of health and 
longevity from earliest times till 
now, and emphasizing the social and 
scientific advances that made it pos- 
sible. Offers a wide range of material 
on the relation between longevity 
and such factors as heredity, occu- 
pation, marital status, and physical 
condition. Revised edition. 126 
charts and tables. 379 pp $7.00 


and by the same authors ..- 


THE MONEY VALUE 
OF A MAN 


Order direct from 


THE. RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


nasties and empires, and the manifold 
interactions of power politics are all de- 
scribed, but are subordinated to the 
deeper conflicts of the mind and spirit; 
the clashing theologies, philosophies, 
ideologies, and rival ambitions which 
generated the physical changes and 
which form the real basis of history. 
In broad outline, as Mr. Barr traces 
the evolution of the modern nation-state, 
the steady disintegration of Western so- 
ciety is attributable to a combination of 
factors, primarily ideological. When the 
centralized authority of the medieval 
Church was overthrown by the forces 
of the Reformation, the political state 
was vested with increasing power, and 
the spirit of individualism fostered by 
Renaissance thought abetted the mul- 
tiplication of national entities and rival- 
ries. Conflict and division were fur- 
ther engendered in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries by 


| the advance of science and technology, 


by rampant economic exploitation, and 
by the increasing predominance of vari- 
ous materialistic philosophies. Thus the 
poisons of violence, of nationalism, of 
racism, of “mystic tribalism” seeped 
through the whole European system, 
leading to embittered struggles between 
capitalism and socialism, liberalism and 
clericalism, and created a long succession 
of false theories about the nature of man 
and the purpose of human existence. 

“Despite everything,’ observes Mr. 
Barr, “the specter of the Next War 
steadily poisoned, steadily brutalized the 
collection of armed camps called Chris- 
tendom.” And that is exactly the situa- 
tion humanity faces today, with the 
Next War in this case threatening to 
destroy the whole structure of Western 
society. The only possible hope, as Barr 
sees it, lies in putting a quick finish to 
clashing sovereignties through the estab- 
lishment of world government. 

The basic philosophy of history upon 
which this study proceeds bears a close 
resemblance to that of Toynbee, whom 
Barr quotes with approval. This is his- 
tory written with an avowedly critical 
and interpretive objective. Such high- 
lighting of material, such emphasis and 
selection, and such critical evaluation as 
we have here is essential, it seems to me, 
to all significant historical study. I am 
in complete accord with Mr. Barr’s con- 
viction that “from every intelligible nar- 
rative of past events there emerges, 
either implicit or explicit, a program of 
action for the future.” The general pro- 
gram which he advances seems to me 
to emerge inescapably from the record. 
One might wish, however, that either 


the events themselves, or the thinking} 
of the scholar-critics, could make that 
program more specific and speed man’s) 
progress toward the Pilgrim City of 


peace and freedom. 
Howarp W. Hintz |] 


Associate Professor of English ; 
Co-Chairman of American Studies 
Brooklyn College 


CHILD OF DESTINY, by Ishbel Ross. 

Harper. $3.50 

N IsupeL Ross’s BIOGRAPHY OF THE 

first American woman doctor we | 
have a very vivid account of how Eliza- 
beth Blackwell came to study medicine, 
of the obstacles she encountered, and 
of the times in which she lived. Miss, 
Ross has given the reader a social his-| 
tory of an era, based on wide research | 
and sympathetic imagination. || 

She pictures for us Elizabeth Black- 
well herself, the small, slender young 
woman with straight flaxen hair parted 
in the middle and drawn down over 
her ears, dressed in her new brocadea Il 
black dress and cape, who took the J} 
first medical degree ever given to aff 
woman in the United States from 
Geneva College, New York, in January 
1849. As the diploma was handed to 
her, she said in a clear voice, “Sir, I 
thank you. By the help of the Most 
High, it shall be the effort of my life 
to shed honor on this degree.” 

She was twenty-eight years old. Since 
then, thousands of women have fol-| | 
lowed in her wake. | 

Miss Ross traces the events and the 
forces that singled Elizabeth out for 
her career, and describes her parents’ 
home in Bristol, England. There she 
listened to the talks on abolition and on 
equal rights for men and women given 
by her father, who bestowed the same 
education on his daughters as on his 
sons. 

The Blackwells came to America in 
1832, when Elizabeth was eleven, and 
entered the world of social reform, first 
in New York and then, in 1838, in 
Cincinnati, “the Athens of the West.” 
Here Elizabeth met the Boston Tran- 
scendentalists—Emerson, Agassiz, Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, Wendell Phillips. J 
She was a friend of the Beecher family, 
holding Harriet Stowe’s last baby while 
Mrs. Stowe wrote. 

Ishbel Ross recreates the seething 
world of that period with detail and. 
vividness. She portrays with sympathy 
Elizabeth’s mounting sense of ineffec- 
tualness and her desire to do some-f 
thing worth while with her life. Eliza-| 

(Continued on page 616) 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS FROM THE 


University of Minnesota Press 


THERAPEUTIC GROUP WORK 
WITH CHILDREN 
By GISELA KONOPKA. “A vivid, clear, 


warm story of social group work in action. 
. . . If the reader wants to sit in on vividly 
described meetings of delinquent boys and 
emotionally upset girls and if the reader wants 
to know exactly what the group worker did to 
help them, this book, better than any other, 
answers. that question.”—Federal Probation 
Quarterly. $2.50 


CHILD CARE AND TRAINING 
By FAEGRE AND ANDERSON. “An_in- 


estimable contribution to the background 
needed by every parent, every teacher, and 
every other person who has any responsibility 
for the care and rearing of young children. 
Sound, simply written, and highly interesting, 
it explains fully what adults need to know to 
bring up happy, well-adjusted boys and girls.” 
—wNational Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

$3.25 


YOUR OWN STORY 


By MARION FAEGRE. “This pamphlet pro- 
vides simple, straightforward, and friendly 
answers to many of the questions young chil- 
dren ask on this subject.” —The Child. 50c 


UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES 


By MARION FAEGRE. “Immensely helpful 
to adolescent boys and girls.”—Parent’s Maga- 
zine. 50c 


UNITS IN PERSONAL HEALTH 


AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


By BIESTER, GRIFFITHS, AND PEARCE. 
“Probably the most practical handbook for 
sex education on all educational levels, from 
the elementary through the junior college.”— 
School and Society. $3.50 


TRENDS IN 
. STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 
Edited by E. G. WILLIAMSON. “Offers a 


clearer understanding of what student per- 
sonnel work is, of why and how it came into 
being, its present purposes and scope, and its 
implications for the years ahead.”—Western 
Personnel Institute Bulletin. $5.00 


MICHELS' FIRST LECTURES 
IN POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY 


Translated from the Italian and French, with 
an introduction by Alfred De Grazia. $2.75 


ar ALL BooKsTores The University of Minnesota Press minnearouis 14 


1949 
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SOCIAL FORCES IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


By CORA DuBOIS. “An anthropologist looks 
clearly, dispassionately, and intellectually at a 
region that is rapidly growing in world im- 
portance .. . a succinct, lucid, and highly in- 
telligent work.”—Survey. $2.00 


JAPAN'S ECONOMY IN WAR 


AND RECONSTRUCTION 


By JEROME B. COHEN. “The contribution 
of this book is its story of Japan at war. It is 
the only comprehensive economic analysis now 
available. Based on a very large number and 
variety of sources, including nearly everything 
available to the American public; it refers also 
to a number of sources, especially Japanese 
reports and journals in both Japanese and 
English, that are not available in the United 
States.”—American Economic Review. $7.50 


THE NEW WORLD OF 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


By LENNOX MILLS Et Al.. A survey by lead- 
ing experts of the Philippines, Indonesia, 
Burma, Siam, French Indochina and Malaya. 

$5.00 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH 
AND STATE 
By JOHNSON AND YOST. “On the whole, 


the most comprehensive, scholarly, and ob- 
jective treatment of the theme.”—The Chris- 
tian Century. $4.50 


THE NEGRO'S MORALE 


By ARNOLD ROSE. How Negroes react to 
discrimination, how these reactions affect their 
relations with whites; and most of all, how 
they feel toward other Negroes and themselves. 
Professor Rose is also author of The Negro 
in America, a condensation of Gunnar Myrdal’s 
An American Dilemma. $2.50 


JEWS IN TRANSITION 
By ALBERT I. GORDON. “Readable, well 


documented, it gives one an inside look into 
the multi-cultural development in one Ameri- 
can community.”—Sterling W. Brown, The 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
“If I were a Jew, I would do my utmost to get 
as many non-Jews as possible to read this book. 
Force, pressure, or legislation will never make 
people like people, but understanding, knowl- 
edge, and education will.”—Preston Bradley, 
Pastor, the Peoples Church of Chicago. $4.00 
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What can you do and what should 
you do about speech defects of 
children? This new book shows 
how early and expert help can 
lead millions to a fuller and hap- 
pier life, 


SPEECH PROBLEMS 
OF GhILDREN 


A GUIDE TO CARE 
AND CORRECTION 


Edited by 
Wendell Johnson, Ph.D. 


Na 


Speech defects seriously impede 
more than four million people in 
the United States, a total higher 
than that for any other single handi- 
cap. A better understanding of the 
problem is therefore vitally needed, 
especially where children are af- 
fected, since their speech defects can 
often be fully corrected. 

Speech Problems of Children is 
an information-packed book, written 
by experienced speech pathologists 
and speech correction workers. 
They tell in practical terms about 
the various kinds of speech dis- 
orders, about their cause and treat- 
ment, and about the need for 
dealing with the handicap before 
defects become entrenched and be- 
gin to affect personality develop- 
ment. 

They show what parents, teachers, 
child welfare workers, public health 
nurses, clergymen, family  coun- 
selors, psychologists and physicians 
can and must do toward elimina- 
tion, alleviation or prevention of 
speech handicaps. 


Na 


The scope of the book is indicated 
by the chapter headings: 


4, 
S Introduction, by Frank P. Bakes 
1. Speech in the Home, by Stanley 
Ainsworth 
4 2. Speech in the School, by Spencer F. 
r Brown 
3. Children Who ''Don't Talk Plain'', 
by Vivian Roe 
tN 4. Children Who are Slow in Learning 
Speech, by Charles Van Riper 
5. Children with Cleft Palate and Cleft 
Lip, by Ollie L. Backus 
% 6. Children with Cerebral Palsy, by M. 
\ Fred Evans 
7. Children with Voice Disorders, by 
Robert Harrington 
8. Children with Hesitant Speech, by 
Ernest Henrikson 
9. Children of Foreign Tougues, by 


Melba Hurd Duncan 
- Children with Impaired Hearing, by 
Jacqueline Keaster 


$4.00 


\y 


ONY N ITT 


Illustrated, 280 pages 


At your bookstore or cash with 
order direct to the publisher. 


FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YO RK "16, NLY.: 
Medical and Scientific Books: 


38! 
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Letters & Life 


beth’s attention was drawn to the ill 
health of women while she was nurs- 
ing a friend dying of cancer, who said 
to her, “Elizabeth, you have health, lei- 
sure, and a cultivated intelligence. Why 
don’t you devote these qualities to the 
service of suffering women? Why don’t 
you study medicine? Had I been 
treated by a lady doctor, my worst 
sufferings would have been spared me.” 

This idea was the turning point in 
Elizabeth’s life. She announced her plan 
of studying medicine, and faced the 
opposition she encountered in her medi- 
cal career with fortitude and courage. 
She said, “The idea of winning a doc- 
tor’s degree gradually assumed the 
aspect of a moral struggle and the moral 
fight possessed an immense attraction 
for me.” 

Yet at the outset of her career, she 
had a moment of terror and cried aloud 
to the Lord for help. The answer came 
to her in a brilliant inward illumina- 
tion: “A deep conviction came to me 
that my life was accepted.” She was 
working not only for herself but to 
open the door of medicine to women. 

Miss Ross’s account of how Elizabeth 
accomplished her purpose, of the hos- 
pitals and clinics where she studied, 
in Paris and in London, of the dis- 
tinguished women who became _ her 
friends, of her successful establishment 
of two colleges and hospitals fer women 
in medicine, in New York and in Lon- 
don, makes graphic and thrilling read- 
ing which cannot fail to interest all 
professional women, whether doctors or 
not, and all progressive men who wel- 
come women in medicine. 

GULIELMA FELL Atsop, M. D. 
Author; formerly 
Barnard College Physician 
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PUNISHMENT WITHOUT CRIME— 
What You Can Do About Prejudice, by 
S. Andhil Fineberg. Doubleday. $3.50 


HOW SECURE THESE RIGHTS? by 
Ruth G. Weintraub. Doubleday. $2 
Sone SCIENTISTS HAVE LONG RECOG- 

nized that group prejudices — and 
their action counterparts, group discrimi- 
nations — are expressions of disturbed 
personalities. Irrational and uncontrolled 
hostility, the products of intropsychic 
conflicts, lead eventually to destructive 
aggressiveness and open conflict. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find the 
problems of intergroup hostility receivy- 
ing increased attention, for prejudice and 
discrimination are perhaps the most out- 


lem might disagree with him with re- 


standing examples of social psycho- 
pathology. 

Some 125 national 
spend millions of dollars each year in} 
efforts to “do something” about this 
problem. Just how effective their labors 
are is open to question. Only a few of 
these organizations conduct adequate re- 
search prior to launching their “counter- 
action” programs; the efforts of all toc 
many of the remainder are limited pri- 
marily to preaching, imploring, and oc- 
casionally to outright threats. | 

Of the many publications which an- 


organizations) 


nually appear 

dealing with rs a 
this problem, a Bs 
these two re- 


cent books are 
of special in- 


terest. ig XN its 
Miss Wein- KZ 1 


traub, associate 1 
professor of political science at Huntes 
College, confines her studies almost ex}, 
clusively to major areas of anti-Semitism 
and their relation to American civil 
rights. She has done an excellent job 
with her material. Using as her guide . 
for presentation the subjects covered inj 
the Report of the President’s Committed] 
on Civil Rights, she marshalls facts, fig 
ures, places, and dates, and lets then} 
tell the story. i 

Beginning with “We View With 


Concern,” where she exposes some o 
the old and newcomers to the anti‘ 
Semitic scene, she presents to the readenif} 
the “credit” and “debit” sides of theff 
balance sheet for 1948 in areas such asf} 
Housing, Public Accommodation, So- 
cial Organizations, Education, Employ. 
ment, and Anti-Semitic Propaganda. 

Mr. Fineberg, director of the Com 
munity Relations Service of the Ameri 
can Jewish Committee, does not confine) 
himself to anti-Semitism. His target is 
the over-all area of “Intolerance.” Andiff| 
in his book, he attempts to tell us “bothif) 
what you can do alone and what youl! 
can do in cooperation with others” inj 
efforts to combat intolerance. 

To undertake to advise in “specificill 
concrete terms” what and what not to: 
do takes the kind of courage which can) 
come only to a man who has spent} 
many years in deep study of the prob-[) 
lem and in earnest effort to deal con-§} 
structively with it. Yet the very nature: 
of such an attempt inevitably puts the 
author in a position where equally sin- 
cere and informed students of the prob-f 


spect to certain of his specific sugges-. 


tions, advice, and even the principles: 
1 
| 


i | 
THE SURVEY] 


| 


| 


which underlie his proposals. Nor is 
Mr. Fineberg unmindful of this, for he 
says, in his introduction, “I am fully 
aware that on a subject of this sort no 
one has ever written a book with which 
all informed people, motivated by the 
highest ideals, have completely agreed.” 

The book is full of illustrative anec- 
dotes and quotations which the author 
uses effectively to support his points. 
It is the kind of book which must be 
read slowly and thoughtfully, but be- 
cause it reads so well there is a temp- 
tation to finish it “in one sitting.” Some 
readers will undoubtedly differ with the 
author, and others may feel that he has 
omitted or treated too briefly and super- 
ficially their own special methods of 
“counter-attack.” But all in all, it is one 
of the best efforts of its kind, and full 
of practical and reasonable suggestions 
for those who want to do something 
about prejudice and discrimination. 

As a companion book to all works on 
this major problem, this reviewer would 
urge readers to obtain and diligently 
study Robin M. Williams’ fundamental 
contribution to the field: “The Reduc- 
tion of Intergroup Tensions,” published 
in 1947 by the Social Science Research 
Council, New York. 

Director Jurus ScurerBer, M.D. 
National Institute of Social Relations 
Washington, D. C. 


RURAL WELFARE SERVICES, by Ben- 
son Y. Landis. Columbia University 
Press. $3 

AND 


\V hee IS HAPPENING TO, IN, 
rural America? How are rural 
social welfare activities related to past 
developments, present trends, and future 
needs? 

In searching for the answers to these 
questions, Benson Y. Landis wisely has 
taken into account the background, cus- 
toms, and ideas of the rural people 
themselves. To the heavily burdened 
rural welfare worker, there is excite- 
ment in the mere fact that an author 
has directed his energy to write a book 
entitled “Rural Welfare Services.” The 
rural community, “the proving ground 
for all we would undertake in our na- 
tional life,’ the “seed bed” of society, 
is all too often barren when it comes 
to the kind of resources which are the 
convenient tools of the urban welfare 
worker. 

Upon reading this volume, the reader 
sees the correlation between what people 
want done and what actually is accom- 
plished. It is significant, too, that this 
parallel is much more clearly defined 
than is the relation between existing 
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needs and the development of programs 
to meet those needs. Here, perhaps, 1s 
the strong point of the book. Too often, 
as Dr. Landis shows quite plainly, the 
effort is to establish a program that 
seems necessary before gaining the sup- 
port of the citizenry. Particularly in 
rural areas, however, the recognition of 
need must precede the service to meet it. 
Dr. Landis makes this point through- 
out his description of the various wel- 
fare programs now operating in rural 
areas. (And he includes a wide range 
of programs and services, such as those 
dealing with recreation, child labor, 
health, unemployment, as well as pub- 
lic welfare, relief, and child welfare 
activities.) As the author depicts each 
program, he cites something of its back- 
ground and indicates gaps and needed 
improvements. Then he summarizes 
future needs for all rural welfare serv- 
ices, including such proposals as fed- 
eral grants-in-aid on a variable basis, 
extension of old age and survivors’ in- 
surance to include farmers, and more 
adequate facilities for medical care. 
In considering this book, the reader 
should remember that the author, of 
necessity, has based his generalizations 
on data often several years old. This is 
unfortunate, because of the dynamic na- 
ture of social welfare services. Govern- 
mental welfare services are relatively 
new, and all social services for people 
change as the needs of people change. 
With this in mind, therefore, the reader 
should examine the book for general 
trends and not attempt to use it as a 
guide to any local situation. Likewise, 
the reader will have to remember many 
of the recent and rapid developments 
in the whole welfare field, rural and 
urban, in America. 
Director Louta Dunn 
American Public Welfare Association 
Chicago 


THE QUAKER STORY, by Sidney 
Lucas, with a Foreword by C. E. M. 
Joad. Harper. $1.75 : 
N LEss THAN 150 SMALL PAGES, THE 

Bere sets down the story of those 

remarkable people, the Friends, the his- 

tory of their Society, and their work in 

the troubled world of today. It is a 

stirring record—George Fox and _ his 

vision of the Inner Teacher, the ardent 
spirits he drew to him, the growth of 
the organization in spite of persecution, 
imprisonment, and torture, especially in 

England and the American colonies. 
Through the years of acceptance and 

growing respect, the emphasis of the 

Quakers has changed. Faithful to their 


A A 


: 


Challenging, 
significant, 


—a new contribution to the 
understanding of one of America’s 
most perplexing problems— 


yg 


11) nur Ae 


Here is the first book to 
evaluate and study the 
Negro problem of today in 
the light of historical 


background. In_ essence 
the book provides a gen- 
eral treatise on the status 
and role of the American 
Negro and of Negro-white 
relations. Professor Davie 
has included all relevant 
material on this subject 
and has analyzed the eco- 
nomic, educational, reli- 
gious, social and political 
aspects of Negro life. A 
thorough and accurate 
presentation of the Amer- 
ican Negro, that relates 
past and present back- 
grounds and trends to the 
immediate problems of 
today. 


Negroes 
IN 


American 
Society 


hy MAURICE R. DAVIE 


At all bookstores $6.00 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


A Division of the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., N. Y. 18 
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4th Edition! 


Essentials 
Body Mechanics 


in Health and 
Disease 


byJoel E. Goldthwait,M.p.,F.A.C.S., 

Lloyd T. Brown, M.D., F.A.C.S 
Loring T. Swaim, m.p. 

and John G. Kuhns, m.p., F.A.c.s. 


LL.D. 


Presenting the concept of correct body 
mechanics as a preventive measure in 
maintaining positive health and the ap- 
plication of fundamental principles to 
patients suffering from chronic disease. 
*,.. heartily recommend this edition, 
not only to the medical profession but to 
all its allied professions and to the laity 
as well.”’—American Journal of Nursing. 


377 Pages. 128 Illustrations. $5.00 


Principles 
Occupational 
Therapy 


by Helen S. Willard, B.a., 0.7.R., and 
ClareS.Spackman,B.s.,M.S. IN ED.,0.T.R. 
With 20 Contributors 


Discussing the basic principles of treat- 
ment in relation to patients convalescing 
from specific diseases. “... should be 
valuable not only to occupational thera- 
pists but to other: professional workers 
who can use it to understand and utilize 
occupational therapy and appreciate its 
value to the disabled.”’ 
nal of Public Health. 

416 Pages. 46 Illustrations. 


—American Jour- 


$5.00 


Ale 1% LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Medical Division 
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| 
E. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5; Pa: 
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I enclose $.. for the books I h 
checked below: ae rh 


O Essentials of Body Mechanics, $5.00 
00 Principles of Occupational Therapy, 


City, Zone, State.. 
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Inward Light, they have devoted them- 
selves less and less to the traveling, 
preaching, and organization of the earlier 
periods. Today, their chief concern 1s 
with practical social service. But their 
merciful work among civilian war vic- 
tims around the world, among the de- 
spised and rejected of our own and other 
societies, still seeks, as did the founders 
of the Society, to “relive the Christianity 
of the first century.”—B. A. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR DEMOCRACY 
IN GERMANY, edited by Gabriel A. 
Almond. University of North Carolina 
Press. $4 

[eee cee AND OBJECTIVITY IN 
writing about Germany have come 

back into their own in the present vol- 
ume. Against an explanation of his- 
torical conditions peculiar to Germany 
and of Allied intentions and accom- 
plishments under the occupation, the 
book provides a series of dispassionate 
and thoughtful background studies for 
the all important problems of establish- 
ing democracy in Germany. The ma- 
terials give insight into the strength and 
composition of liberal and democratic 
tendencies in German history, the 
strength and extent of their survival un- 
der the anti-Nazi resistance, and into 
significant phases of the present Ger- 
man economic, governmental, political, 
and psychological picture. 

The reader is left with the sense of 
uneveness and incompleteness character- 
istic of all symposia. The gaps in the 
story are numerous, and certain ele- 
ments of the picture are overempha- 
sized. The section on “Resistance and 
Repression under the Nazis” does little 
more than provide a somewhat statis- 
tical introduction to the “Social Com- 
position of the Nazi Resistance.” To- 
gether they lose sight of the forest for 
the trees. It would have been better for 
much of the space they occupy to have 
been turned over to a serious and de- 
tailed examination of German education 
and youth which need more thorough 
discussion than even the excellent sec- 
tion on “The Problem of Reorientation” 
is able to give them in the space allotted 
it. The part on “The Reconstruction of 
Government and Administration” gives 
a curious sense of lack of fundamental 
understanding of the problems of orga- 
nization and function of the modern 
state. 

The sections on “Freedom and Au- 
thoritarianism in German History” and 
“Political Party Developments” ~ are 
among the best things to appear about 
Germany today, while “Germany’s Eco- 


wal Dd 


nomic Situation and Prospects” 4d 
much to help clarify the difficult ef 
nomic picture. 
Professor Anderson in particular | 
“Freedom and Authoritarianism” de 
much to help correct the peeved 
tific writing of the war years which e 
bodied Hitlerism in reverse by inst 
ing that all Germans for historical | 
not for racial reasons are pathologic 
He clearly shows that Nazism did n 
grow inevitably from the German P 
but that it found its roots in the rif 
of conservative authoritarianism und 
Bismarck who made the transfer 
the political habits of a society bas# 
on class distinctions to the complex ai 
fluid society of a modern industrial staf} 
Those roots were deepened aif 
strengthened by two generations of th 
authoritarianism which left Germaifi 
politically irresponsible. - 
Professor Anderson provides hope | 
indicating that there is no historic 
reason to doubt that the Germans aff 
able and would be willing to lea 
the ways of living in social and politic#) 
freedom, but he does not fail to sf) 
that their own experience since 
marck’s day offers them little positilf 
guidance. The burden on the occupyi 
powers thus becomes a greater one. B 
the time for them to fulfill that obligi 
tion is getting short. Western powef! 
in particular need to hurry in streng 
ening that part of the German ‘peop 
inclined toward liberalism and _ politi 
freedom. These are not necessarily 
ones encouraged by those powers todafii 
JANE Perry CLarK Cari 


mic hata sy 


Consultant 
U.S. Army in Germany, 1948 


AMERICAN PRIZE PRINTS OF 
20th CENTURY, .by Albert Ree} 
American Artists Group. $7.50 | 

H™ Is A BOOK WHICH COMPLEME 

and at the same time overshado 
the recent rash of photographic doaff 
mentaries of American life. The rea 

—or, more accurately, the viewer 

treated to a richness of feeling and de 

and variety of insight hard to sustaifl 
in any large group of photographs. Asi 
simultaneously, he receives a picture 

America, and Americana, that deligh | 

the eye and stimulates the brain. The 

is the biting social comment of Robe 

Gwathmey or William Gropper, arf 

there is the quiet reflection of Thomf 

Benton or Gordon Grant. 

For the graphic-arts minded, t 
book’s 230 reproductions include campl 
of etching, drypoint, line engravi 
lithograph, woodcut, and the less fa 


et. 


| 
| 
} 
i 


iliar aquatint, mezzotint, and _ seria- 
graph. If there is any defect, besides 
that necessarily accompanying any ar- 
bitrary selection of artists’ work, it is 
that the pages were not devoted more 
to the print, and less to text. But, text in- 
cluded, “American Prize Prints” is a 
bounteous source for pleasure and re- 


flection.—J. T. 


THERAPEUTIC GROUP WORK WITH 
CHILDREN, by Gisela Konopka. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. $2.50 

|" THIS VALUABLE BOOK DEALING WITH 
children in an institutional setting, 

Mrs. Konopka describes one month’s 
work with a group of fourteen boys, 
twelve and thirteen years old, in a re- 
ception center of the Minnesota Youth 
Conservation Commission. She tells 
about her activities with children who 
otherwise were kept confined in “damp 
basements,” as many as seventy in one 
room. The reaction to her efforts was 
gratifying in terms of happier children 
who improved their attitudes toward an 
intolerable condition and, through her 
personal support, were able to withstand 
the wretched treatment they had been 
receiving. 

Erich Fromm once said that the in- 
dex of the humanity of a culture is best 
reflected in the way it treats its weakest 
members: children, the sick, prisoners, 
and minorities. What Mrs. Konopka in- 
advertently reveals is truly the “Shame 
of America.” 

Mrs. Konopka’s method is simple. In 
her work with this group, she supplied 
arts and crafts materials, played ball 
games and pool, and held an occasional 
picnic. 

And at one time she employed “role 
taking” (dramatization) as a way of 
discovering how the children felt and 
what really disturbed them. However, 
what she actually gave the children was 
expressed by one of the boys when he 
said to her: “You really lke us.” It is 
this, rather than modeling clay and 
hand ball, that is redemptive and cor- 
rective. 

Mrs. Konopka held conferences with 
several of the boys who were to be 
paroled in order to prepare them for 
the return to their families and com- 
munities. The wisdom of the children 
is reflected in the statement of a boy 
who, during such a discussion, said, 
“Most kids would not be here if it 
weren’t for cars.” 

Mrs. Konopka does not fare as well 
in brief reports on six sessions with a 
group of girls between the ages of 


twelve and fifteen in the Pittsburgh 
Child Guidance Center. Apparently the 
aim here was psychotherapy for girls 
who were seriously disturbed. From the 
point of view of practice in psycho- 
therapy, these records reveal errors in 
judgment, interpretation, and timing. 
The assertiveness of the leader in the 
institutional group helped make the 
boys feel secure and assured of affection 
and interest on her part. The same tech- 
nique, however, does not hold in groups 
that are frankly intended to have a 
therapeutic effect. The value of this ex- 
cellent little book would have been 
greatly enhanced if the section dealing 
with therapy had been omitted. 

Group work with disturbed children 
is different from good group work with 
ordinary children only in demanding 
more assertiveness, discipline, and_pro- 
gram development for the ordinary 
child. Disturbed children need more 
freedom. However, it remains group 
work. To make it therapeutic, a defi- 
nite clinical setting is necessary, with 
careful diagnosis of each child. A 
therapy group must be organized with 
a view to affecting each patient through 
a relationship with the other members 
as well as with the therapist. While in 
some instances sub-groups have ap- 
peared in Mrs. Konopka’s groups, these 
were accidental, and often the relation- 
ships were not helpful for some of the 
children. S. R. SLavson 
Director of Group Therapy 
Jewish Board of Guardians 


FOUNDATIONS FOR WORLD 
ORDER, by E. L. Woodward and 
others. University of Denver Press. $3 


A Francis SAYRE OBSERVES, THE 
theme of this symposium is “of 
matchless importance. Every other civili- 
zation before us has run its course, 
cracked up and passed into a memory.” 
World order is defined by E. L. Wood- 
ward as “a political order transcending 
national sovereignty which will secure 
peace and well-being without encroach- 
ing upon public or private liberties.” 
He thinks that the necessary founda- 
tions are a belief in the idea of progress 
accompanied by freedom of thought, 
writing, and speech “without which a 
world government would be the heavi- 
est and most appalling tyranny known 
to mankind.” Oppenheimer proposes 
that the areas which the people of the 
world have in common, of which 
science is one, should be developed. E. 
H. Carr thinks that both the doctrine 


of the commonman and economic plan- 
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CAMPAIGNING 
FOR 
MEMBERS 


Herman A. Sarachan 


If your organization seeks members 
or community support—here’s_ the 
detailed blueprint on how to do it 
...a short cut to success. Describes 
all phrases of membership and 
fund-raising campaigns, from the ini- 
tial planning to final reporting. It is 
a handbook for leaders, giving them 
the procedures, the organization and 
scheduling plans, and the sample 
forms that will get a few hundred 
or several thousand members. If 
you or your organization are plan- 
ning a campaign this is the book for 
you. All the pertinent information 
is contained within its pages. $3.00 


1OUR HOME TOWN 


Earle Lippincott 


A manual for citizens and social 
workers—an application of Your 
Community to the smaller commu- 
nity, suburb and neighborhood set- 
ting. It shows how to appraise and 
improve health and welfare condi- 
tions; written in layman language 
and organized for use with lay 
groups. 

Prepared by the former research 
associate of Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, in consultation with representa- 
tives of national health and welfare 


agencies. $1.00 
10 Days Trial 


Association Press 

291 Broadway, New York City 7. 

Let me test the following books: 

0 CAMPAIGNING FOR MEMBERS 

(J OUR HOME TOWN 
Check Enclosed [] 


Bill to me (J 


Namie totais cveloinie.ctesefoloia(aie)sla/e/a)ecciala eletstereteleletstotearitele, 


(Your money will be refunded, or your bill 
cancelled if, before the end of your ten-day 
test, you return the books. We will pay postage 
if cash accompanies your order.) 
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The 
long awaited 
new book by 


the author of 
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In large part autobiographical, 
Lillian Smith’s new book con- 
cerns the tangled complex of 
sin and sex and segregation 
that is stifling the dream of 
freedom on which our Western 
civilization is based. KILLERS 
OF THE DREAM will be as 
widely discussed as was 
STRANGE FRUIT. It is a 
book to challenge, disturb, and 
inspire men of good will every- 
where, 


At all bookstores @ $3.00 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 
"BOOKS THAT LIVE"' 
101 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 3 


NORTON 


25" YEAR 


“Books... 
that 
Live.” 
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ning must be extended from the national 
to the international level. Rappard, al- 
though speaking on the economic 
foundations, believes that a_ politico- 
economic structure is needed for which 
“politics will supply the steel and eco- 
nomics the cement.” The abandonment 
of a “policy of power and purchase and 
the pursuit of a policy of justice at 
home and abroad” is the foundation 
Hutchins advocates. Francis Sayre 
maintains that, to create world order, 
it is essential to have positive achieve- 
ments such as heightened and univer- 
sally accepted moral standards, and 
Edward Earle thinks that a way must 
be found to use national power in the 
cause of world order. 

There is surprising similarity in the 
arguments advanced by these seven 
men. All of them emphasize the neces- 
sity for basing a world order on the 
welfare and desires of the common man; 
they all urge the development of com- 
mon. standards and ideas. Several of 
them stress the lag in political thinking 
as the great deterrent to the immediate 
development of world order. 

The gloomy Mr. Carr, although ad- 
mitting the necessity of world institu- 
tions, thinks that the time is not yet 
ripe, whereas E. L. Woodward believes 
that “we now find ourselves impelled 
to develop a world order not to get 
something better than we have but to 
avoid the most fearful catastrophe.” 
Hutchins and Oppenheimer would 
agree, 

The greatest divergency of opinion 
among these lecturers is concerned with 
the nature and use of power. Edward 
Mead Earle, in a cogent essay in which 
he modernizes the definition of power, 
argues for the acceptance of national 
power as a necessity and then concen- 
tration on its use in the interests of 
peace and world order. Hutchins would 
substitute justice for power, and Carr 
says that it is utopian to suppose that 
we can eliminate the influence of power. 
But Woodward believes that the nation 
states of the world have, by their own 
inventions and discoveries, destroyed the 
positive value of their instruments of 
power. 

Although all the lecturers agree on 
the necessity for common standards and 
ideas, with the exception of Mr. Sayre 
and a few slight references by others, 
they do not mention the various United 
Nations agencies which are now work- 
ing along the lines laid down by 
these academicians. The objectives of 
UNESCO, ILO, FAO, and WHO are 


those advocated in this symposium. 


“Foundations for World Order” is an 
interesting, sometimes provocative con~ 
tribution to the literature in this field. 
It gives the impression of a searchlight 
casting its beam around the world hori- 
zon in order to find the right spot for 
the reader to land. Some will prefer 
the approach of the tough-minded, 
acidulous Mr. Carr, others the crispy 
dichotomies of Mr. Hutchins. To the 
actionminded, the detailed description) 
of the trusteeship project described by 
Mr. Sayre will be revealing. The politi- 
cally-minded will like the careful analy- 
sis of Mr. Earle. Every reader will ad- 
mire the poise of the historian, E. L- 
Woodward, who believes that world: 
order can be achieved, but if it isn’t— 
“The stars will not fall when we fall.” 
Director Louise Leonarp WricHT} 
Chicago Council on Foreign Relations 


NEW COMPASS OF THE WORLD: 4 
Symposium on _ Political Geography, 
edited by Hans W. Weigert, Vilhjalmurn 
Stefansson, Richard des Harrison. 
Macmillan. $5.50 

OR THE CITIZEN CONCERNED TO LOOK. 
beyond today’s headlines to the out- 
line of the problems of coming decades,, 

“New Compass of the World” offers) 

valuable insights and raises crucial ques 

tions. Its twenty-two articles, by ae | 

teen authors, devote major attention t 

the Arctic and Antarctic, to the role o 

the USSR, and to the demographic 

problems of Asia, with more than side 
glances at the problems of Central Euro 
pean boundaries and strategic bases. | 

Richard Finnie has set forth in suc: 
cinct and systematic form the economia} 
and strategic potential of the Canadia 

North. J. W. Watson traces the pull 

of world strategy upon Canada, addingifij 

an uninflated forecast of the significancdflj 
of Arctic strategy. Lawrence vies | 

“Antarctic Sphere of Interest” sum: 

marizes admirably the present level off 

knowledge of the geography and rejff 
sources of the area, together with theft 
confused status of political claims. Dis 
missing as unrealistic the possibility oj) 
an international control, he suggests ari! 
ingenious device for reconciling the vari} 
ous national claims. His suggestion thaj 
the coal of Antarctica may be transi} 
ported by air to centers of consump} 
tion ignores presently available tech 
niques of extraction and transportation. 

In “Heartland Revisited,’ Hans W 

Weigert, reviewing Mackinder’s concep 

tion of the key role of Eurasia, find 

that developments since 1904, and especiff 
ally since 1941, have exceeded Mackin} 
der’s concept of the growth of Russia’, 
power potential, and finds that Nortkf 
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America more aptly fits the definition 
of the “world-island.” Lorimer’s “Popu- 
lation Prospects of the Soviet Union” 
summarizes his detailed studies which 
predict the growth of the Soviet popu- 
lation from an estimated 189,000,000 in 
1945 to some 251,000,000 in 1970. 
These estimates would be slightly modi- 
fied if statisticians abandoned the doubt- 
ful assumption that war losses affected 
age and sex groups in proportion to 
their share in the total population. R. J. 
Kerner reviews the naval policies and 
the prospects of the Soviet Union and 
finds no indication of any major change 
in the land-oriented Soviet doctrine of 
naval power. E. C. Ropes gives a very 
general sketch of the development of 
Soviet transportation. It is not clear, 
however, that the Soviet Government 
has “multiplied its lines west- 
ward, to Poland, Germany, and Czecho- 
slovakia.” 

Samuel Van Valkenburg’s survey of 


the expansion and contraction of Ger- 


man settlement dramatizes most strik- 
ingly this important factor in the his- 
tory of Central and Eastern Europe. 
The figure of 94,000 Germans remain- 
ing in Rumania should be revised in 
the light of the January 1947 census. 
It is only in the last four contribu- 
tions that “New Compass” turns into 
a symposium, as the topic of popula- 


‘tion trends in Asia provides a_ basis 


for a reasoned exchange of views. The 
authors agree in predicting a rapid fur- 
ther increase in population, and a de- 
layed impact of industrialization upon 
birth rates. They point out that dy- 
namic rates of growth, due in large part 
to the order introduced by colonial rule, 
have stimulated the demand for the 
overthrow of colonialism. 

“New Compass of the World” should 
find a wide circle of readers; without 
simplifying the basic problems of geog- 
raphy and demography it succeeds in 


presenting in a clear and _ readable 
fashion their influence upon world 
strategy. Puitie E, MosEty 


Professor of International Relations 
Russian Institute, Columbia University 


APPRAISING VOCATIONAL FITNESS 
by Means of Psychological Tests, by 
Donald E. Super. Harper. $6 


S PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION IN THE 
Department of Guidance at 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University; 
consultant to the American Institute for 
Research; director of a college personnel 
bureau; aviation psychologist during the 
war; consultant to industry and to hos- 
pital and rehabilitation projects, this 


20TH CENTURY ECONOMIC THOUGHT 


Edited by GLENN E. HOOVER, Mills College 
with the collaboration of nineteen eminent scholars 


iis THIS stimulating book, twenty of the most perplexing economic 
problems of our time are analyzed by professional economists. Each 
contributor was asked to express his opinions freely, without regard 
to the opinions of the others. Although written primarily for the general 
reader, students and teachers of economics will find it invaluable. 


TAS succession of economists has taken up questions of the day—wages, 
prices, social security, international economic policy, agricultural policy, 
monetary organization—in an attempt to explore the economic issues 
raised by these very practical questions. THIS IS A USEFUL SERVICE 
WHICH SHOULD GIVE WIDE CIRCULATION TO THE 300K.’— 
Dr. John B. Condliffe, Professor of Economics, University of California. 


From The Table of Contents 


SOCIAL SECURITY—Jo Bingham, Bingham Survey Associates 
ECONOMIC IMPERIALISM—Thomas P. Brockway, Bennington College 
JUSTICE AND SENSE IN TAXATION—Harry Gunnison Brown, University of 


Missouri 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF AGRICULTURAL PRICES—H. E. Erdman, 


University of California 


PROBLEM OF THE FLUCTUATING DOLLAR—James 


of Oregon (Retired) 


H. Gilbert, University 


KEYNESISM AND PUBLIC POLICIES—H. Gordon Hayes, Ohio State University 
MODERN THEORY OF ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS—Benjamin Higgins, McGill 


University 


THE ECONOMICS OF GUARANTEED WAGES—Werner Hochwald, 


University 
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Chicago 


Isaacs, University of 
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OF INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
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THE DIRECT CONTROL OF PRICES—Elmer J. Working, University of Illinois 


Regular Edition $12.00 


SPECIAL STUDENTS’ EDITION (For bulk classroom sales only) $6.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Dept. W 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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author is admirably equipped to furnish 
a complete survey of tests in common 
usage and of testing procedures. 

His book falls into three divisions. 
The first deals with the nature of apti- 
tude tests, how they are devised and 
administered. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to 
careful and comprehensive descriptions 
of the various kinds of tests, to apprais- 
ing and-comparing the reliability of 
tests within each category, and to ex- 
plaining methods of standardization. Dr. 
Super gives two whole chapters to the 
discussion of custom-built batteries for 
specific occupations, such as medicine, 
law, nursing, engineering and others, 
and to the standard batteries with 


norms for specific occupations. 

The third division covers the use of 
tests in determining individual voca- 
tional promise. A group of case _his- 
tories demonstrates the value of such 
data in actual counseling and diagnosis. 

Although Dr. Super here offers the 
most complete and satisfactory analysis 
of available test material yet published, 
he never suggests that test interpreta- 
tion, by itself, can be substituted for 
vocational guidance, since “it is one 
technique of counseling and a very lim- 
ited one and can only be fully 
understood within the framework of 
counseling in general.” 

The vocational counselor, in addition 
to being well versed in the use of ap- 
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about the South. 
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I say advisedly that this is one of the most 
brilliantly written, highly informative and 
fascinatingly interesting books ever published 


by Vv. O. KEY, Jr. 


w An on-the-scene, off-the-record, panoramic, state-by- 
state survey of the realities of Southern politics today—by 
Southerners for all Americans to read and ponder. 

Virginia, Alabama, Tennessee, F lorida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Arkansas, North Carolina, Mississippi 
and Texas. Nearly 700 fascinating pages. 


$6.00 wherever books are sold 
Write for the Borzoi fall catalogue 


AILMPRIED:AVINOP®, Publisher 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
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titude tests, must know how to inter- 
view, how to collect and make use of 
school records, of playtime interests, and 
of work experience. He must visualize 
the family background and its influence. 
He must recognize the underlying per- 
sonality which has reacted to or re- 
jected experience and “add these all 
together in order to understand what 
they reveal concerning the client’s voca- 
tional abilities.” Atma Kiaw 
Vocational counselor, 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 
New York City 


WORLD REVOLUTION IN THE 
CAUSE OF PEACE, by Livnel Curtis. 
(Macmillan. $2.50 


Nie AMERICAN AUTHORS HAVE USED 
the federation of the USA as an 
object lesson for international union. 
Here a British scholar does the same, 
contending that the American Revolu- 
tion did not end until the Civil War 
conclusively established the union by 
“transferring the task of preventing war 
from the hands of sovereign govern- 
ments and placing it squarely on the 
shoulders of the people themselves.” To 
win the world revolution for peace, says 
Lionel Curtis, the peoples of the “experi- 
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enced democracies” 

The book contains important speeches 
and documents showing recent progress 
toward Western Union. Those favoring 
international federation (and this re- 
viewer is one) will approve the author’s 
convincing criticism of a “gradualist” 
approach through UN-type leagues; his 
exposé of the absurdity of expecting 
solution to other pressing problems be- 
fore eliminating the fear of war; and 
his proof that many politicians are be- 
hind the times. 

In limiting the powers of his proposed 
federation solely to defense, however, 
Curtis would be considered naive by 
most federalists, and his suggestion that 
representation in the union be based on 
each nation’s relative “taxable capacity” 
seems highly undemocratic. 

When Curtis regards his defensive 
union’s military might as a guarantee 
of world peace, the reviewer finds the 
author parting company with history— 
American or other — and bringing up 
the greatest weakness of partial federa- 
tions. Justice Roberts, in his foreword, 
is also hoist on his own petard. 

First, they state the historical fact that 
peace comes under law and common 
government, not from anarchy between 


must now federate. 


sovereign states; but then they revers 
themselves by saying that peace betwee} 
the democratic and non-democratic na 
tions is procurable simply by prepoi 
derant power. If, as this reviewer bef 
lieves, it takes total world federation t4 
achieve total world peace, this book ac 
ually promotes “partial federation in thi 
cause of power politics.” | 
Prefacing his earlier work, “Worl 
War: Its Cause and Cure,” Curtis recog 
nized the need for international contra 
of atomic energy. With disclosure a 
the Soviet Union’s atomic explosion, on) 
might ask Mr. Curtis to explain ho 
in the cause of world peace, a partial 
federation of “experienced democracies'] 
(including, incidentally, South Africa i 
will control atomic fission in the USSR# 
BENNET SKEWES-Co} f 

Executive Director 
Northern California Branch 
of United World Federalists 


PUBLIC OPINION AND_ FOREIGN} 
POLICY, by Lester Markel and others 
Harper. $3.50 

NDERSTANDING OF THE ROLE OF PUEI 

lic opinion in American foreigil 
policy requires full appreciation of thi) 
nature and structure of our society andi 
the complex means by which it arrive 
at a political decision. This useful bool 
has a major shortcoming in that 
stresses the mechanics of international 
relations, and the techniques used by 
government in disseminating informat 
tion and “feeling the pulse,’ while iif 


tween foreign policy and the country 
social roots. 
Most other inquirers in the same fielaffl 


partment itself regards public opinio 
principally from the public relationiff 
counsel’s window, and attempts to in| 
fluence opinion by drum-beating camiff 
paigns modeled vaguely after method} | 


in the major Neath campaigns 
of the past four years is that the Ameril 
can is a dullard who has to be frightif} 
ened into supporting a foreign policyg 
program, It is certainly a matter of : 
regret that the authors did not pursue 
their subject deeply enough to find bases 
for a more substantial informationa§ 
scheme than the one with which the 
State Department now insults us. 
The book does perform an excellenif 
service in stating the need for a better, 
comprehension by officials and students 
of the workings of public opinion where 
foreign policy is concerned. Lestes 


oe 
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Markel points out that “even among 
sxpert groups studying the organization 
of the State Department, public opinion 
activities are likely to be considered a 
side issue in its work, or as footnotes 
in its programs.” He found three basic 
problems confronting government in its 
public opinion: 1. Education; 2. Im- 
plementation, to measure and interpret 
opinion, with the intelligent help of 
Congress; 3. Coordination, since “we 
have four main government groups con- 
cerned with public opinion in foreign 
affairs—President, Congress, Defense 
Departments, and State Department — 
and it is conceivable that there might 
be four policies on a single issue.” 
The book fails to put a strong light 
on the problems that Mr. Markel poses. 
Martin Kriesberg may alarm us by dis- 
closing the degree of American ignor- 
ance about foreign policy—“of 45,000,- 
000 women eligible to vote, some 38,- 
000,000 are uninformed about the most 
important issues and events in. American 
foreign policy’—but his colleagues sug- 
gest no solutions. Hanson Baldwin’s 
chapter, “When the Big Guns Speak,” 
competently criticizes mechanical aspects 
of military propaganda, and his col- 
leagues write about the State Depart- 
ment, Congress, the President, foreign 
propaganda and opinion, and the “Voice 
mi America.” The tendency of the 
authors is to regard opinion as an in- 
strument to be used as wisdom recom- 
mends to the Administration in Wash- 
ington. This theory of the manipulable 
public will eventually bring disaster, for 
it nourishes American ignorance about 
foreign policy with resulting uncertainty 
about the length of time Americans will 
support any foreign policy program. 
Brarr Boies 
Director, Washington Bureau 
Foreign Policy Association 


SOCIAL THOUGHT IN AMERICA: 
The Revolt Against Formalism, by Mor- 
ton G. White. Viking Press. $3.50 


IND IS THE MOST RESISTANT OF 
| ee substances. Political and 
economic conditions may undergo revo- 
lutionary changes; mind runs in the 
same old grooves, making the same 
old assumptions, manipulating the same 
old concepts, arriving at the same old 
conclusions, becoming more and more 
unrealistic day by day. 

But then a crisis emerges. A leader, 
a small group with faith to move moun- 
tains challenges the old order of think- 
ing and offers a new order, which shall 
make everything real and significant 
forever. 
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Give This Book To Your Son, 
Your Daughter, Your Young Friend 


Letters 
O 
My Son 


by DAGOBERT D. RUNES 
ERE IS a book that will be 


given an honored place in the 
thoughtful man’s library by the side 
of the treasured moral and reflec- 
tive literature that has become 
part of our heritage. 

Wise in the deepest sense of that word, these letters will 
be as fresh and vital to the generation of tomorrow as they 
are to us who are privileged to read them today. 

Some advance opinions: “It is a very fortunate son who 
can get letters like that from his father... . They should 
help to make a better world.”—Prof. Henry Pratt Fairchild, 
New York University. 

“I have been struck by the quiet eloquence of their mellow 
wisdom.”—Will Durant. 

“Only a:man of great learning and great spirit could have 
written them. The American reading public will be fortunate 
to have access to these writings.”—Bryn J. Hovde, Pres. The 


New School. $2.75 
Order through your bookstore, or directly from: 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Dept. W New York 16, N. Y. 
(Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance with order.) 


Checklist of new books 


[ |] BUSINESS CYCLES IN SELECTED INDUSTRIAL 


AREAS. By Philip Neff and Annette Weifenbach. 
Cloth, $4.00 


[] CALIFORNIA GOVERNMENT: Politics and Admin- 


istration. By Winston W. Crouch and Dean E. McHenry. 
Second edition, revised. Cloth, $5.00 


(2s THE IDEA OF PROGRESS: A Collection of Readings. 


Original Selections by Frederick J. Teggart; revised edition 
with an introduction by George H. Hildebrand. Cloth, $6.00 


[|] REMOVAL AND RETURN: T he Socio-Economic Effects 


of the War on Japanese Americans. By Leonard Bloom and 
Ruth Riemer. Cloth, $3.75 
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The Chicago— 
Cook County Health 
Survey 


CONDUCTED BY THE UNITED STATES 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

As the first comprehensive analy- 
sis and appraisal of the health 
facilities, both public and volun- 
tary, of a large, diverse com- 
munity, this book is a landmark 
in the evolution of cooperative 
community enterprises. Tables, 
charts, illustrations. 1355 pp. 

$15.00 


Rural Welfare 


Services 
BENSON Y. LANDIS 


“An excellent book. It will be 
of great value to extension work- 
ers in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, to rural ministers, 
teachers and community leaders 
who are interested in welfare 
services and the well-rounded and 
complete rural county or com- 
munity program.”—M. L. Wil- 
son, Director of Extension Work, 
U.S. Dep't. of Agriculture. $3.00 


Adolescent Fantasy 
PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


This investigation of the picture- 
story method of personality study 
s “briefly and beautifully carried 
out.”—School and Society. Illus. 
$6.00 


Yearbook of the 
United Nations, 
1947-48 


The work of the UN and its 
specialized agencies from June 
1947 to September 1948. Charts, 


maps, documents, bibliography, 
Who's Who, and index. 1140 
pages. $12.50 
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The new order, however, claims too 
much. Its attacks on the old are too 
extreme; it often confuses the scaftold- 
ing of its own thought with the essen- 
tial structure. A reaction sets in. The 
new order is challenged on every hand. 
But the old order is not thereby re- 
stored. A compromise, usually uncon- 
scious, institutes a new normality, con- 
taining some of the old and some of 
the new. 

Such in bare outline is the natural 
history of that strangest of historical 
phenomena, the intellectual crisis. Again 
and again circles have formed under 
leaders more or less dominant, to make 
all things intellectual new: the circle 
of Socrates, of Scipio, of Maecenas, of 
Elizabeth, of the Encyclopedists. The 
latest of these, the circle of John Dewey, 
is the subject of Dr. White’s book. It 
is an excellent book, not embarrassingly 
deep, but carefully reasoned, and 
readable. 

Dr. White has not gone seriously in- 
to the conditions that evoked the Dewey 
movement of thought. He ignores the 
analysis of Romain Rolland, in “Jean 
Christophe,” of the changes in the 
climate of youthful opinions in Germany 
and Franee, changes that frightened 
Romain Rolland and convinced him that 
a desperate war was brewing. Dr. White 
is not interested in the revolt of Ameri- 
can youth against the dogmatism of 
the churches and the traditionalism of 
the colleges. The lurid flares of bio- 
logical science were dimming the serene 
moon of theological philosophy. Dewey 
and his circle, which Dr. White limits 
to Robinson and Beard, Veblen and 
Justice Holmes, assumed leadership in 
this intellectual revolt and gave at least 
a semblance of order in its chaos. 

These five men composed a group not 
internally integrated but held together, 
Dr. White asserts, in a chain. The 
chain metaphor may be illuminating in 
accounting for their impact on the 
American mind; Dewey with his at- 
tack on metaphysics; Robinson with his 
scorn for history that does not mesh 
with present reality; Beard with his 
iconoclastic treatment of sacred institu- 
tions; Veblen with his sardonic analysis 
of gentility; Justice Holmes with his 
rejection of the mystic conception of 
law, to be found, not made by judges. 
Functionally these men operated, per- 
haps, as a group. 

But their influence upon one another 
was very slight, if we except the case 
of Robinson and Beard. Dewey got 
nothing out of Veblen and Veblen got 
nothing out of Dewey. Justice Holmes 


| 


| 
got nothing out of any of them excey] 
stimulating reading; the rest got not 
ing out of Holmes except two or thre 
usable quotations. Beard did indee 
drive Robinson out of the urbane if 
differentism of his early work, throug: 
forcing him to go through Jean Jaure. 
“Histoire Socialiste,” inspiration 4 
Beard’s work on the economic interest 
behind the Constitution. | 

None of this, however, would ir 
terest Dr. White, who is concerned, ng | 
with the rise of the circle but with it 
dissolution. For it has been virtuall 
dissolved, as all such erisis organizatio 
dissolve and are absorbed into the gerf 
eral movement of mind. Its dissolutio} 
Dr. White prefers to account for by it] 
inner philosophical weakness. Natura 
ly, his most vigorous criticism is directe] 
against Dewey and pragmatic philoso 
phy. It is a subtle and competent crit 
cism; but any reader, who was incline} 
to look upon Dewey’s philosophy 4 
an obsolete fashion of thought, wiff 
find his interest in Dewey revived. | 

Dr. White came forth to curse Dewey, 
But he was mounted on Balaam’s spealifi 
ing ass; and in the event, however u 
willingly, he blessed Dewey. Good ollff 
John Dewey, whose valiant voice wi 
resound through many generations, still) 
seeking intellectual freedom. 


President Emeritus. ALVIN JOHNS 
New School for Social Research Hf 
New York City | | 


LIVING THROUGH THE OLDE! 
‘YEARS, edited by Clark Tibbitts, wit | 
a foreword by Everett J. Soop. Unive 
sity of Michigan Press. $2 
Tee LITTLE VOLUME IS A RESULT Gil 
an institute held at the Universi 
of Michigan. It summarizes prettf 
much all that can be said today of t 
older person, his needs, and his place iif 
our society. Professor Burgess coveif| 
“Growing Problems of Aging” tholfif 
oughly, and suggests a program of r H | 
search to include the social aspects df 
aging, the public attitude, and the prof 
lem of personal adjustment. | 
In “Personal Challenge of Aging 4 | 
Dr. Edward Steiglitz, outstanding in th@) 
field of geriatrics, defines and describe 
the process of evolution and involutior 
the rate of aging and the maintenance 
of health. Dr. Wilma Donahue poin} 
out that behavior at 60 is no differer 
from that at 10 years, or one year, 
at birth, for that matter. Certain basif 
principles govern all behavior, and mus 
be reckoned with at all ages. 
Dr. Moses Frohlich shows that adjus, 
ment depends on how well we hay 
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achieved emotional security, independ- 
ence, and the satisfaction of various 
interests which go with maturity. 

The place of religion in the life of the 
older person is beautifully discussed by 
Professor Leroy Waterman, while 
Patricia Rabinovitz considers living ar- 
rangements—with relatives, alone, and 
in institutions. 

Aging creatively has long been a field 
of interest to Dr. George Lawton. In 
this chapter are distilled his many years 
of thought and work on the creative 
activity mecessary to successful aging. It 
is a challenge to the older person and 
to the worker with the aged. 

Ewan Clague, considering age and 
employability, points out that of per- 
sons 65 to 74, almost half are not af- 
fected by any chronic disability or im- 
pairment, and only five out of every 
hundred are invalids. Mr. Clague sug- 
gests gradual adjustment of the work 
to fit changing capacities in order to 
employ more older people. There is a 
marked decline of older people in the 
labor force. For example, in 1890, 70 
percent of the men 65 and over were 

employed. By 1940, this figure had de- 
clined to 42 percent and it probably will 
drop to 36 percent in 1950. 

The book concludes with a warm and 

understanding chapter by the _philos- 
-opher, H. A. Overstreet, professor em- 
eritus at New York’s City College. 

It is to be hoped that the next in- 
stitute will deal more intensively with 
employment for the older person. While 
it is generally accepted that employment 
is highly desirable, is it necessary? 
Should the older person be given the 
Opportunity to enjoy not only the prod- 
uct of his labor but the cultural heritage 
of the ages, and perhaps add to it? 

Further, there should be an analysis 
of the resources available to the older 
members of the community. Institutions 
and resources for the aged were devel- 
oped during a period of a shorter life 
span. Many now are outmoded. A dis- 
cussion of community programs and 
possibilities would have made this book 
invaluable. As it is, it is one of the 
best in the field. Harry Levine 
Director 
Special Services for the Aged 
Department of Welfare, New York City 


SWEDEN: MODEL FOR A WORLD, by 
Hudson Strode. Harcourt, Brace. $5 

ERE IN ONE INTEGRATED VOLUME IS 

Sweden. Hudson Strode and his 

wife first visited Scandinavia in 1939, 

and the author returned in 1946 to con- 


firm his enthusiasms. This book is the 
happy result, with volumes on Norway 
and Denmark to come. 

Mr. Strode interprets modern Sweden 
against her history and geography in 
a book distinguished first of all by read- 
ability. His unique faculty of taking his 
reader with him to share his every ex- 
perience and reaction sustains not only 
his excursions, but his interviews. One 
senses the witching spell of Varmland, 
sees quite pictorially the bright costumes 
of Dalarna, smells the roses of Visby 
and for that matter all the profusion of 
flowers in Sweden. The opening chap- 
ter “in” Stockholm evokes that city’s 
beauty with all the clarity of its north- 
ern clime. And there is selected “His- 
tory: From the Beginning to Gustav V.” 

The phenomenon of present-day Swe- 
den is familiar, and the author’s skill 
makes it dramatic. An interview with 
Minister of Social Welfare Gustav Mol- 
ler clarifies the Swedes’ New National 
Pensions Act and the Holiday Laws; 
a conversation with August Lindberg, 
significantly arranged by the Crown 
Prince, emphasizes the selflessness of the 
head of the Swedish Labor Federation 
(whose annual salary in 1939 was 
$2,000); further research reveals that 
Swedish Labor “has been scrupulously 
careful not to injure the capitalistic 
goose that lays golden eggs.” There are 
verbal sketches of housing units; a chap- 
ter, “Better Babies and Public Health,” 
describing the free prenatal clinics 70 
percent of all expectant mothers use— 
only one example of the superb medical 
program; a visit to Orrefors Bruk; and 
telling descriptions of cooperatives in 
which the touchstones are household 
necessities — margarine, galoshes, flour, 
and so on. 

We learn the Swedes’ inherent sense 
of color and design has been deliberately 
cultivated by the Society of Arts and 
Crafts until good taste is a national char- 
acteristic—and countless other facts of 
public importance, brought alive by pri- 
vate example. The author’s appreciation 
of his subject extends to an unusual un- 
derstanding of “Swedish Character and 
Temperament.” 

Mr. Strode justifies Sweden’s neu- 
trality, past and present, from the 
Swedish point of view, but he does not 
pretend to solve the riddle of whether 
Sweden can remain aloof in the cold 
war. “The only serious flaw in the 
happy state of well-ordered Scandinavia 
is her geographic nearness to Russia. 
Social democracies that manage their 
commonwealths with such justice and 
fair division... are . . . sharper thorns 


THE 
AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 


Its Developments and 
Problems 
Edited by P. F. VALENTINE 


San Francisco State College 


N AUTHORITATIVE analysis of 

the functions and problems of the 
four-year college in America with chap- 
ters on the junior college, the teachers col- 
lege, and the graduate school. Sixteen na- 
tionally recognized leaders and administra- 
tors in college education contributed to 
this up-to-the-minute record of imperative 
issues. 


“The American College should indeed 
be welcomed as filling a need for a 
comprehensive treatment in view of the 
great diversity of practices and activities 
in colleges today. The high caliber of the 
contributors to Dean Valentine’s volume 
should assure its being a significant con- 
tribution to the literature of higher edu- 
cation.” 


—H. T. Morse, oo General College, 
University of Minnesota. 


Regular Edition $10.00 


SPECIAL STUDENTS’ EDITION 
(For bulk classroom sales only) $6 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, Dept. W 
New York 16, N. Y. 


(Expedite shipment by enclosing remit- 
tance with order.) 
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SOCIAL WORKER 
by Cora Kasius 


Editor, Journal of Social Casework 


A warm and authen- 
tic) paccOunt ms OLENA 
young social worker 
in training, written 
in fiction form. This 
novel should do 
much to make social 
work better under- 
stood by high-school 
and college students who may be 


NANCY CLARK, 


arke 


considering social work as a 
career. 
Appendices supply information 


on the schools that are members 
of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work; admis- 
sion requirements; tuition rates; 
fellowships; living costs; social 
work majors; job opportunities; 
salary ranges, and personnel prac- 
tices. 


At all bookstores 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
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TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE 


Dr. Spahr’s delightfully gay 
cook-book, HONOR AMONG 
COOKS, gives the proud pos- 
sessor superfine and proven 
ideas for using what is in the 
larder, and the Friends Serv- 
ice Committee its royalties for 
the world’s hungry children. 


Copies $2 each postpaid from 
CURRANT HOUSE 
Ithaca, New York 


pomayzing Values 


ce NEW BOOKS! 


Our 55th Annual Bargain Catalog, listing 
25,000 books of all publishers, brings 
one of the largest best book stores to your 
very door! Lists old-time favorites as well 
as ‘best sellers.’’ Includes Reference, Fic- 
tion, Juvenile, History, Scientific, etc. We 
supply schools, colleges, li- 
braries, as well as thousands 
of individual customers. 
Send postcard today for our 
1950 illustrated catalog, 
Bargains in Books. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 


564-566 West Monroe Street 
Dept. 381 Chicago 6. Illinois ~ 


If you're interested in 


@ PSYCHIATRY 
@ PSYCHOLOGY 
@ SOCIAL STUDIES 


Send today for our free catalogue listing 
the outstanding new 1949 books of ALL 
publishers in these fields. 

You can save up to 25% on your book 
purchases through our MONEY-SAVING 
PLAN described in our catalogue. 


BASIC BOOKS, Inc., Box 7 
147 Christopher St., New York 14, N. Y. 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular 
editions, fiction, reference, medical, me- 
chanical, children’s books, etc. Guaranteed 
savings. Send for Clarkson’s 1950 catalog. 
FREE Write for our great illustrated 


book catalog. A short course in 

literature. The buying guide of 300,000 

book lovers. 

gift problem. Free if you write now— 
today! 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chicago, III 
buys a new copy of Rodgers’ 
Ooo AMERICAN PLANNING (regu- 
i TIONALITIES AND NATIONAL 
MINORITIES (reg. $2.75), DuBois’ COLOR 
AND DEMOCRACY (reg. $3.00) or Stuart 
plies limited. Send one dollar per book TO- 
DAY to DOVER PUBLICATIONS, Inc., 
Dept. SG, 1780 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
CATALOG listing other bargains in SOCIAL 
SCIENCE received regularly by 10,000 satis- 
fied customers. . 

FREE 80-PAGE ENTERTAINMENT—PACKED 1.C.S. FILM RENTAL CATALOG 
Send for our catalog, list- 
ing thousands of wonderful 
tional films—features, shorts, 
comedies, mysteries, musi- 
cals, westerns, dramas, fairy 


The answer to your Christmas 
Dept. SG 9, 1257 So. Wabash Ave., 
larly $3.00), Janowsky’s NA- 
Chase’s MEN AT WORK (reg. $2.00). Sup- 
Money-back guarantee. Write for FREE 
1999 FUN FILM FEATURES| 
entertainment and educa- 
tales, etc. We rent to hun- 
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and others. Send for your 
copy TODAY. IT'S FREE! 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, inc. 
1560U BROADWAY © NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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in the flesh of communistic regimes than 
the more capitalistic and imperialistic 
states.” 

This however is a travel book—not a 
tourist’s guide, but an important and 
delightful volume for thoughtful read- 
ers., The author sees in this Scandi- 
navian country the actual working of 
the American ideal: “The Swedish So- 
cial Democrats practice what citizens of 
the United States like the world at large 
to think they believe in.’ He gives us 
a contemporary picture of a common- 
wealth whose energies for well over a 
century have been devoted to domestic 
harmony, a compelling “Model for a 
World.” Ricuarp H. ANnpREws 
Assistant Executive Director 
American-Scandinavian Foundation 
New York City 


THE SHOW OF VIOLENCE, by Fred- 
eric Wertham, M.D. Doubleday. $3 
[’ IS WITH REGRET THAT I FIND MYSELF 

unable to report in glowing terms 
on Dr. Wertham’s latest literary excur- 
sion into the psychodynamics of homi- 
cide. In contrast with one of his previ- 
ous works (“Dark Legend,” an excel- 
lent exposition of the dynamics of matri- 
cide), this book is very disappointing. 

The volume is based on eight cases 
of homicide with which the author was 
identified professionally. 

The author’s purpose to reveal the 
precise role of psychiatry in the admin- 
istration of criminal justice and to fix 
accountability of certain types of offend- 
ers was altogether commendable. AlI- 
though there is an awful finality to 
murder and other crimes of violence, 
our reaction to crime generally must 
partake of something more civilized 
than retributive condemnation, and 
more successfully preventive than a sys- 
tem of police detection—even of a high 
order. 

The public is entitled to the lucid 
discussion of specific crimes, with each 
offense linked to a chain of events, from 
early childhood to the criminal episode 
itself, making clear the personalities and 
motivations of the offenders. The chain 
should be forged so logically that only 
the punitive-minded could fail to under- 
stand how the episode was bound to 
occur save for the intervention of mod- 
ern preventive techniques, in which 
mental hygiene plays a dominant part. 

Unfortunately, though that may have 
been Dr. Wertham’s aim, his book falls 
irritatingly short of completing the mis- 
sion. There are a number of defects. 
It will suffice to mention three: 

1. The author’s impatience with the 
competence of his psychiatric confréres 
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——an impatience not merely bordering 
on the pathological, but also calculated 
to incite distrust among others. 
Throughout, he betrays petulance to- 
ward nearly all psychiatric evaluations 
except those emanating from his own 
admittedly gifted mind. 

2. The author’s curious failure, in 
each of the eight cases, to relate the final 
episode definitely to the earlier develop- 
mental history of the accused, though 
there is ample indication that the fre- | 
quent gaps could have been filled either 
through further psychiatric investigation 
by the author, or by the fuller revelation 
of what he had actually discovered in 
his study of the killers. 

3. The author’s oblique, but obvious, 
defense of the prevailing system of crim- 
inal justice, in which he urges the per- 
petuation of the concepts of criminal re- 
sponsibility, punishment, and_ personal 
guilt, and reserves the psychiatrist solely 
for purposes of treatment. He believes, 
despite abundant evidence to the con- 
trary, that punishment protects society 
and “reeducates” the offender. Precisely 
how, in the face of his own and many 
other responsible findings, Dr. Wertham 
can revert seriously to the myth of the 
social utility or therapeutic value of 
punitive treatment of criminal offenders, 
would defy understanding even by those 
case-hardened practitioners of the not- 
so-gentle art of crime control. 

Respect is due Dr. Wertham for hav- 
ing essayed what at best was a difficult 
and delicate chore. Had he been far less 
concerned with carrying on his feud 
with professional colleagues, and_in- 
finitely more with writing an unanswer- 
able critique of the outmoded trappings 
of guilt-finding and punishment, the 


product would have been more valuable. 
Executive Director Epwin J. Luxas 
Society for the Prevention of Crime 
New York City 


HEARING IS BELIEVING, by Marie 
Hays Heiner. World Publishing Co. $2 
H™ Is A BOOK PROBABLY WRITTEN 
primarily to encourage the deaf 
and hard of hearing. It will do that as 
few other books have done. In addi- 
tion, as happens once in awhile, a book 
about a particular group of handicapped 
people has such human interest, such 
charm in the telling, such insight into 
character, and such wit, that any reader 
will find it fascinating. It is at once a 
biography of a most unusual woman, a 
chronology of what one city with in- 
spired leadership can do for the deaf 
and hard of hearing, and an illuminating 
vision of just what the handicap of 
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leader helping a large city do con- 
structive things for the deafened, is a 
story of great achievement. As she met 
the challenge her impaired hearing gave 
to her role of wife and mother, the 
story of the “house that hears” is one 
no reader will forget. 

One feels as he finishes this book that 
not only does he know Mrs. Heiner as 
a truly outstanding woman but that he 
has been given a rare insight into the 
lives and problems of the seven million 
Americans with defective hearing. 
Executive Director Henry REDKEY 
Washington Rehabilitation Center 
Seattle 


deafness means to man or woman. 

The frustration the deaf experience, 
the withdrawal from normal activities, 
the changing personality, the unwitting 
cruelties that come their way, and most 
important of all, a detailed record of 
how the writer came all the way back 
to normal and extremely useful living is 
told with great clarity. 

Mrs. Heiner became suddenly deaf 
when a sophomore in college. Her re- 
actions were typical; the fruitless 
search for a cure, the resistance to 
wearing a hearing aid, and finally the 
slow step by step adjustment to a 
handicap. How she drew on the re- 
sources of medicine, her family, and 
her own inner strength to overcome 
that handicap and be not just another 
deaf person but a vibrant community 
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WORKERS WANTED 


CASE WORKER—Opening for professionally 
trained and experienced worker for practice 
in small private family agency in South. Be- 
ginning salary $3600 to $3800. 8992 Survey. 


DIRECTOR OF ACTIVITIES—experience in 
group work and supervision, MSW, oppor- 
tunities for advancement, salary from $3300- 
$4020 based on experience. Jewish Association 
for Neighborhood Centers, 1301 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER. Professionally trained, prefer- 
ably with experience. Minimum starting sal- 
ary $3,000 to $3,600. Progressive personnel 
practices. Write Atlanta Federation for Jewish 
Social Service, 614 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 


WANTED: Director of Information for Na- 
tional health and welfare organization. To 
provide leadership and supervision to program 
of public relations and information. Should 
have knowledge of all media for public con- 
tact including newspapers, magazines, radio 
and motion pictures. Established reputation 
and extensive experience in public relations 
required. 8993 Survey. 


CASEWORKERS (two) needed by rapidly ex- 
panding family agency, One opening is for 
tully experienced worker capable of carrying 
responsibility for program with community 
and lay leaders. Stimulating setting. Initial 
salary range $2700 to $4000 dependent on ex- 
perience. Knowledge of German or Yiddish 
essential. Write Abraham Falk, Jewish Social 
Service Bureau, 1817 Pocahontas Street, Dal- 
las, Texas. 


ee ee ee ee 
SUPERVISOR, professionally trained, with su- 
pervisory experience, for Home Service De- 
partment, San Diego Chapter, American Red 
Cross. Progressive personnel policies. Start- 
ing salary up to $4320. Apply Chapter Man- 
ager, P. O. Box 1028, San Diego, California. 


EXPANSION OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE SERVICES IN ALASKA 
POSITIONS OPEN IN PUBLIC AS- 
SISTANCE AND CHILD WELFARE 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 


Customs and mores of people? 
Travel to remote areas? 
Building a future State? 


Following Social Work positions are 
being established in Public Assistance 
and Child Welfare in Alaska: 


District Supervisory position in Nome: 


Salary a eae ... -$460.00 per month 
Child Welfare Worker 
Salatya nese ..... $414.00 per month 


Work in several of these areas should 
appeal especially to men. Opportunities 
are available for husband and wife 
trained in Public Assistance, Child Wel- 
fare, or secretarial work. Openings 
available all classifications from time to 
time. 


For application blanks and information 
write via airmail, stating qualifications, 
to: 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE 
Box 2781 Juneau, Alaska 
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WORKERS WANTED 


EEE ESS esses 


SOCIAL SERVICE SUPERVISOR 


Supervising, guiding case workers and students in 
professional development; planning program of case 
work service and helping formulate agency poli- 


cies. Must be graduate of accredited school of 
social work and have demonstrated skill in case 
work and experience in or potential ability for 
supervisory work, A position of real leadership. 
Salary range $3,800 - $4,800. Write, giving details 
to Allan W. Sherman, Director, Box 1138, Cleve- 


land 3, Ohio. 


SAN FRANCISCO CATHOLIC SOCIAL 
SERVICE HAS OPENINGS FOR PRO- 
FESSIONALLY QUALIFIED FAMILY 
AND CHILD WELFARE CASEWORKERS 


GRADE gry. ste ernie ners $2664-$3708 
GRADE DIG a tercictereracrrdeeri cr $2976-$3708 
GRAD ERIS be vere rcrreegaterete: $3516-$4392 


APPLY TO GENERAL DIRECTOR, 
MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3. 


CASE WORKER; professionally trained, for 
foster home department child care agency. 
Minimum salary $3100. Starting salary de- 
pending on experience. Jewish Children’s Bu- 
reau, 1001 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED: Graduate Social Worker for mod- 
ern, pre-school child care program. Prefer 
married man, member A.A.S.W. Excellent 
opportunity for training and advancement. 
Start at $3,000. Atlanta Child’s Home, 229 
Hightower Road, N.W., Atlanta, Georgia. 


CASEWORKERS—man or woman for work 
with adolescents and an adoption worker—pro- 
fessionally trained and experienced, for pri- 
vate, state-wide child placing agency with 
growing program. Lowa Children’s Home So- 
ciety, 209 Davidson Bldg., Des Moines 11, 


Iowa. 
CASEWORKER. One year graduate work 
minimum. Multiple agency. Work with ado- 


lescent girls. Good personnel practices, ad- 
vancement opportunity. Salary range $2,516.00 
to $3,096.00. Write Catholic Welfare Bureau, 
855 South Figueroa, Los Angeles, California. 


CASEWORKER, immediate opening, multiple 
service agency for immigrants and Displaced 
Persons in 5.A.; professional training re- 
quired, slavic languages’ preferred, range 
$2850-$4000; International Institute, 2431 
East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 


CONSULTANT to Agencies and Institutions. 
Professional training required and_ private 
agency experience desirable. CHILD WEL- 
FARE WORKERS—one year graduate train- 
ing, one year experience in social agency. 
Apply Director Child Welfare, State Dept. 
Public Welfare, Phoenix, Arizona. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY for family and 
children’s agency, offering foster care services. 
Graduate accredited school of social work with 
acceptable experience. Good personnel prac- 
tices. Psychiatric resources. Beginning 
salary range: $4,000- $4,500. Write Dr. Rex- 
ford Mitchell, Chairman, Personnel Commit- 
tee, Family Welfare Association, Room 6, 
City Hall, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


MULTIPLE FUNCTION ‘small private child- 
care agency desires trained and experienced 
case worker to supervise school age children 
in boarding homes, institution, and in own 
homes. Good personnel practices. Member 
Child Welfare League. Write training, ex- 
perience to: Victor H. Andersen, Director, 
Donald Whaley Home, 1201 Smith Street, 
Flint 4, Michigan, 


CASEWORKER. Opening in multiple service 
agency for Caseworker II in Family Service 
Department. Need well-trained, experienced 
practitioner for varied load including counsel- 


ing cases. Range of category $3,500-$4,500; 
appointment expected at about $3,900, de- 
pendent on qualifications. Write Marcel 


Kovarsky, Jewish Social Service Bureau, 15 
Fernando Street, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Medical social worker to or- 
ganize and direct department, large industrial 
organization. (b) Executive assistant; health 
organization ; experience in public relations de- 
sirable; university center; Southeast. (c) psy- 
chiatric social worker and, also, two medical 
social workers; large teaching hospital, out- 
patient department averaging 400 beds; staff 
of fourteen. (d) Two medical social workers; 
fairly large hospital; vicinity New York City. 
(e) Social worker for supervising position; 
private agency; Middle Western town of 100,- 
000. S9-1 Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, 
Palmolive Building, Chicago. 


| 


WORKERS WANTED 


SOCIAL WORKERS 


Many positions are available for trained so- 
cial workers, group workers and adminis- 
trators through 


THE SOCIAL WELFARE UNIT 
New York State Employment Service 
139 Centre Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER with at least one year graduate 
training in social work is wanted for position 
in small but expanding family agency. Oppor-) 
tunity for’ work with domestic problems, chil-| 
dren’s difficulties; also work with Newcomer} 
families. Salary range $2700 to $3000. Write; 
Richmond Jewish Community Council, 2100) 
Grove Avenue, Richmond, Virginia. 


CASEWORKER. Opening in a multiple service: 
agency in the Family Service Department.) 
Limited caseload, non-sectarian intake. Salary) 
dependent upon training and experience. 
tirement plan. Write: Protestant 
City Mission, 225 S. Third Street, Phila-) 
delphia 6, Pa. | 


ee eet 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: State wide Wel-} 
fare Council. Community organization ex-) 
perience desirable. Salary depends on training 
and experience. Personnel Committee, New, 
ey Welfare 
ewark 2, N. J. 
CASEWORKERS—in very interesting com-) 
munity 125 miles from New York in Pocono | 


Re- | i 
Episcopal 


Council, 20 Fulton Street, i 


Mountain area. Excellent personnel standards, fj} 


good salary scale, psychiatric consultation, | 
member F.S.A.A. Write Martha E. Yackel, | 


Executive Director, Family Service Associa- 


tion of Wyoming Valley, p 
Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


73 West Union jij 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK sstaff position inf) 


large well established department, salary $254 
per month, graduate training required. For 
further details write Annie Laurie Baker, So- 
cial Service Department, University Hospitals, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 


SUPERVISOR—Responsibility for over-all case 
work program in a small family agency in a} 
progressive city of 200,000. Minimum re- 
quirement M. S. S. from an accredited school 
with previous supervisory experience. Salary 
commensurate with training and experience. 
Member retirement plan and F. S. A. A. Fam- 
ily Consultation Service, 101% N. Water, 
Wichita 2, Kansas. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: 
Service, one man agency; all types service 
including large program of Resettlement of 
DP’s; 50, average case load. Woman pre- 

. Speaking knowledge of Yiddish. Ad- 
dress, Mrs. Alvin Margolius, Chr., 526 Dick- 
son Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 


ARTIST 


Experienced to do production art work for na- |} 


tionally known paper board mfr. Good oppor- 
tunity. Permanent position. Give full details 
of experience and training. Enclose snap. 8994 
Survey. 


CASE SUPERVISOR, graduate School of So- 
cial Work, experience in medical setting pre- 


ferred. Apply, Director of Social Service, 
Mount Sinai Hospital, 11 East 100 Street, 
New York. 


WANTED-—dqualified case worker for Family 
Agency in Midwest community of fifty thou- 
sand. Car allowance. Give qualifications and 
experience. 8978 Survey. 


a 
WANTED—Social workers to file their qualifi- 


cations with the Medical Bureau; opportuni- 
ties in all parts of America including foreign 


countries; all negotiations strictly confidential. | 


Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
Building, Chicago. 


CASEWORKER — Opening for 
trained caseworker in 
service family agency. 
Professional supervision. 
Board of Directors active in developin 
maintaining. high standards of case wor 
personnel practice. 


professionally 


and 


established multiple. 
Expanding program. jf 
Limited case load. J 
and > 


Jewish Family | 


evaluation. Write Rosemary Antin, Jewish 
ee Service, 78 State Street, Albany 7, New 
ork. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


———— 

CASE SUPERVISOR with sound experience in 
private family agency. Experience in children’s —— 
work also acceptable. 


L Beginning salary $3600 
Gee according to qualifications. 8897 
— YELLOWSTONE AND GLACIER 
E WORKERS—Chil Jelfa Ag 7 
Professionally trained Beal ea eRe NATIONAL PARKS 
ary from $2,500 to $3,000 per year, depending 
upon qualifications. Children’s Service League, Plus 


717 South Grand East, Springfield, Illinois. 
THE ROCKIES 
OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Chief psychiatric social worker; WRITE NOW 
large hospital for nervous and ental ae ALL IN COLOR. 


eases ; alee ae a nart (b) Case worker A MAGNIFICENT TOUR Conseco nes 

experienced in family service or children’s 

Be waces oe aren: i) Two medical and IN LESS THAN AN HOUR 42-43 214 Place 

c psychiatric social workers; 400-bed teach- i 

hoe ee che gor a department; IIlustrated Lecture by Soe moar 
iddle est. ( ledical social worker to 

organize and direct department, large indus- L. S. MORGANSTERN Mod te ¢ 

trial organization. (e) Medical social worker; Traveler and Lecturer oderate fees 

advantageous if some experience in psychi- x 

atric work; resort area of Southwest. S11-1 


ED a ey eaten og MISCELLANEOUS THE BOOKSHELF 


TRAVELOGUE 


~ and HARD - TO - FIND 
SITUATIONS WANTED MAPLE SYRUP. Quart $2.00. Half gallon OUT-OF-PRINT 226, HARD ods also eon. 
SS $3.75. Postpaid east of Mississippi. Order now cael, oe histories; ecomplcte aoe ey 
INSTITUTIONAL EXECUTIVE, (male), 38, for Christmas delivery. Add 25 cents for gift pace moece eau ie SN 
member AASW, with broad experience in wrapping and “Sweet Talk’’ recipes, JEAN B. obligation. We report quickly. Lowest prices. 
child welfare and family service fields also PINNEY, FAIRWOOD FARM, Morrisville, (We also supply all current books or any book 
pilitary eveial werk, wants challenging’ posi- Vermont. sti pe ea The Survey at 
lon, preferably in the field of institutional — publishers’ prices postpaid. 
child care. 8974 Survey GIFTWARE AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
: {17 West 48th Street, Dept. S, New York 19, N. Y. 
WANTED—SITUATIONS FOR FOLLOW.) ——H—@-—_———_—_—_————— | | also, buy, old, books, magazines, prints, letters, 
ne = : uments, ete. Send us your list. 
ING CANDIDATES: (a) Administrator; | FREE—attractive_ illustrations unusual gift Use ae your 
Master’s degree, Hospital Administration; sev- items, Write: Don Carlos of California, 1344 
eral years, director, small hospital; prefers Idaho Street, San Jose, Calif. A SPECIAL SERVICE TO SOCIAL WORK- 
larger institution or organization work. (b) ERS AND LIBRARIES. BOOKS ON SO- 
Social worker; M.S., Social Administration ; CIAL WORK, GERONTOLOGY, AND 
Past several years, medical social worker, EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES MENTAL HYGIENE. Your Want Lists in- 


vited. We conduct world wide searches for 


teaching hospital. For further information, wie ee det ee ae 
ooks not in stock at no cost to you. 


please write Burneice Larson, Medical Bu- 


reau, Palmolive Building, Chicago. price of the book must meet your approval. 
— ZALAINE HULL A enc Write for free catalogue. GREELEY SQUARE 
pp oe WORKER: Pioneering’ program: . West: g y BOOK STORE, P. O. Box 18, Tremont Sta 

erm seaport city. eart of Nation’s finest tion, New Yor AANGSNG 

putdoor recreational area. Marvelous oppor- PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS | 

ee eG oe es Professional and Executive Positions PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 

Bo oe? salary and working conditions. rete Bee ay ey pea ence SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES 

BaP eve ye ew Yor RAY, 3 ryant 9- , Ei 2, SP! ES, 

OOOO : PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
EXECUTIVE (woman) M.S.W., with experi- etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 


busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 


ence in group work and community organiza- 
tion fields interested in position involving 


community organization, 8989 Survey. GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 137 Cottage St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, M.S.W. Ph.D. AGEN aN. oe Beer icional 


male, 38, qualified to organize and direct com- ee . oe 
munity program in family life education and bureau specializing in fund-raising, 00 Ss e come 
related areas. Excellent experience in com- group work, institutional, casework, - 


munity organization, public speaking, staff ; 5 Mh f E 

administration, college teaching. 8996 Survey. and medical social work positions. ie sure a dae un a pes voller, 
MeO PHI nA Ge eS ut even a book with a limited audience 
DIRECTOR small agency or administrative in 

larger. Now supervisor, with family, children’s, SITUATIONS WANTED can prove profitable when expertly de- 


signed and promoted. We welcome mss. 
SOCIAL CASE WORKER, partially trained. | of every classification; our editors are 


public assistance, psychiatric experience. $4500 
minimum. 9007 Survey. 


HOUSBFATHER, 1 year SOW, with beher m | Lapetienced, in Nami Weta Laricugay | understanding and cooperative. Write 
values of positive discipline, seeks positio alee A . t. or free literature. 
Root superintendent who shares belief. 8997 eral European languages. 9003 Survey. ep 
urvey. NC. 
- - VOCATIONAL COUNSELLING DIRECTOR. VAN T A GE PRESS | 
PHYSICIAN seeks part-time position in medical 20 years experience—organizing and directing | 35 So. William St. New York 4 
or allied field. New York or vicinity. Pedi- —counselling, placement and research in vol- 
atric diplomate. Extensive experience in child untary health organization, public employment, 
care and institutional work. 8999 Survey. private industry—well and hee er OUDS UTHORS 
Bachelor’s degree and graduate work. 9004 ISTINGUISHED A 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK—M.S.W.—young Survey. DISTING 7 6 | 
—some experience, interested in working with consult us, how about you? Internationa 
handicapped. 9000 Survey. SO CTREROR ER ccc ee sales of articles, stories, books. Scholarly 
On ee SOCIA , experience Executive Sec- . a 
‘ADMINISTRATIVE or ADMINISTRATIVE ary Child Welfare and Adoption Service, | | and text-books weleemed. Special atten 
ASSISTANT, medical or allied field, by ma- Medical Social Work, wide related experience. tion to new writers. 
aa woman aie peor tar some post- Pennsylvania preferred. 9905 Survey. AUTHORS' AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
graduate work, member W ; variety ex- ‘ 
perience, skill in organization and adminis- SSS Ee 24-25 77th Street, Jackson Heights, New York 
tration. 9001 Survey. INSTITUTION—All-around ma, oe SEN ee 
| 5 Se ee Ee erienced office, cottage relief, public relations, ee 
VOCATIONAL counseling, placement, Male, Capable of taking load off busy executive, LANGUAGES 
M.A., testing, experienced, general and reha- available immediately. 8998 Survey. 
bilitation, full, part-time in social work agency, —e——e—eeeerrrr "eee 
guidance unit, hospital, Metropolitan New eae LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
York. 9002 Survey. INSTITUTION ORGANIZING AND FI- EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
——_—— NANCING. Man and wife especially trained Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Rus- 
EXECUTIVE (male) with long and wide ex- and experienced in organizing and financing sian, by quick, easy Linguaphone Conversa- 
perience in Child Care and Recreational work Institutions. Prefer work with aged in the tional Method. Save time, work, money, 
desires position with well established organiza- South or on West Coast. Can furnish State, Send for free book. Linguaphone Institute, 50 
tion. 8988 Survey. local and national references. 8967 Survey. RCA Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. 
a i Se a ee I Ee Peo a ea 
EXECUTIVE, Man, Protestant Home for 
Aged, Employed at present, prefer change COUNCIL POSITION INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


this year. 20 years successful experience in ; 5 : 
yi ¢ if rounded experience, including ee 


organizing, financing and new buildings. Pre- Man. Six, years é _ ies. Hudson 
fer West Coast or South. Best of references. supervision. S. W. graduate. Excellent refer- SE a aiecre ANS occur 


8979 Survey ences in community organization. 9006 Survey. 
: Deen 
—_— 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 


DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa- 
tion devoted to the care, education, train- 
ing, Community placement and supervision 
of retarded and mentally defective children 
and adults. Membership $6.00 per year. Pub- 
lishers of American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency, quarterly. $7.00 per year; and 
A.A.M.D. News, $1.50 per year. Applica- 
tions and Subscriptions to P. O. Box 96, 
Willimantic, Connecticut. 


a 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC., 47 


Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. Founded 
in 1913 for the control of cancer. Has 59 
divisions under which local units operate. 
Raises funds annually to support cancer re- 
search, education of the public and physi- 
cians, improvement of standards of cancer 
diagnosis and treatment. Field Army has a 
service program organized by divisions in 
which more than a million volunteers par- 
ticipate. Educational materials may be ob- 
tained from the Society’s divisions and lecal 
units, 


ee 
AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC.,—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; Robert B. Irwin, 
Executive Director. 


—— LO * 
AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 


TEE (QUAKERS), 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. 
Pickett, Executive Secretary. Represents 
the Society of Friends in relief and social 
welfare services on a non-sectarian basis 
and without discrimination of race or na- 
tionality. Present activities include CLOTH- 
ING and FOOD DISTRIBUTION, RE- 
HABILITATION and SELF-HELP 
PROJECTS, MEDICAL and TRANS- 
PORT WORK; in Europe and Asia; 
REFUGEE AID; in United States and 
abroad; RACE RELATIONS: improve- 
ment of housing and employment for Ne- 
groes, college lectureships; ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS: housing projects, consulta- 
tive services to management and labor; 
WORK and STUDY PROJECTS: tor col- 
lege and high school students, in United 
States, Mexico and Europe; INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS: over 300 confer- 
ences and institutes to promote study of 
religious and economic bases for peace, 
student study groups for peace education on 
college campuses, seminars for foreign and 
American students; SCHOOL AFFILIA- 
TION PROGRAM: linking schools in 
United States and abroad. 


————— 
AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—3817 14th 


St., N.W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D.C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 


rehabilitation of the hard of hearing, Month- - 


ly publication, HEARING NEWS, $3.00 a 
year. Literature for sale. Information 
given concerning problems of the hard of 
hearing. Field Service. C. Stewart Nash, 
M.D., President; Harry P. Wareham, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President. 


EE 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 


RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


——— 
THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 


Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and four area offices 
in Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, 
Mo., San Francisco, Calif. There are 3,745 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Serv- 
ices to the Armed Forces; Services to Vet- 
erans; Home Service; International Ac- 
tivities; Disaster Services; Medical Sery- 
ice; The National Blood Program; Nurs- 
ing Services; Food and Nutrition Service; 
First Aid, Accident Prevention, and Water 
Safety; Volunteer Services; American 
Junior Red Cross; and College Activities. 


————— 
CRA oho) FOR FAMILY LIVING, 


630 


Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family relations, Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 


Ge neato 28 E. Jackson Blvyd., Chicago 
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BIG BROTHERS OF AMERICA, INC., 
United States and Canada, 1347 Broad 
Street Station Building, Philadelphia 3, 
Pennsylvania. To promote Big Brother work 
by disseminating information as to its proper 
functions and scope; by assisting its mem- 
ber organizations in each of their local fields, 
by giving assistance and guidance to new 
groups wishing to organize so as to allow of 
their Big Brother membership in the Na- 
tional body which is open to Catholic, Jew- 
ish, Protestant and non-sectarian Big 
Brother organizations. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 to develop 
character in boys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—8, 9 and 
10; Boy Scouting—11 and upward; Senior 
Scouting—14 and upward, available locally 
through sponsorship by schools, churches, 
fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. Amory 
Houghton, Pres., Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, 
Chief Scout Executive. 


BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 
19th Street, New York 3. Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys’ Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Commninity Centers, Church 
Hotses, VY. Mi C2 A’s, Youn Bee Ac aetc.,, 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 
Kirby, Honorary President; Malcolm Van 
Zandt, President; Stanley deJ. Osborne, 
Treasurer; Willard L. Kauth, Director. 
Sponsors: The Benjamin Harrison Recrea- 
tion Center, 657 Tenth Avenue; The Lincoln 
Recreation Center, 235 West 113 Street; 
Theodore Roosevelt Recreation Center, 2077 
Second Ave.; Tot-Lot Playground, 422 West 
49 Street; Tot-Lot, 110 East 110 Street; 
Camp Sebago, Camp Wakonda and Camp 
Orenda in the Palisade-Interstate Park; 
Co-Sponsor School Settlement, 120 Jackson 
Street, Brooklyn. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 East 48 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. James C. Parker, 
President; Miss Martha F. Allen, National 
Director. Founded in 1910, by a group of 
progressive educators, “to perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of_ habits 
making for health and character.” It pro- 
vides health and character-building activities 
for girls 7 to 18 and stresses home and 
related crafts. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—130 E. 22nd Street, New York City. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also co- 
operates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
INC., 155 East 44th Street, New York. 
Information and consultation about coopera- 
tive planning and financing of social work 
through chests and councils of social 
agencies, 


a ee 

GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U. S. A. National 
Headquarters, 155 E. 44th St., New York 
17, Founded 1912. Mrs. Harry §. Truman, 
Hon. Pres.; Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson, 
Pres.; Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, Natl. Dir. 
Affiliated with the World Assn. of Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts, the Girl Scouts of 
the U. S. A. offers girls from seven through 
seventeen citizenship and community service 
activities in eleven different program fields, 
embracing international friendship, outdoor 
life, homemaking, the arts and future voca- 
tions. Training is provided for volunteer 
leaders who work with girls in carrying out 
the objectives of the organization. 


Se ES ee a ee 
THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY U.S.A., 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Week-day, group-work organization for girls 
(Juniors, aged 7 to 14; members, 14 to PA 


Sponsored by the Episcopal Church. 


ce 
HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E, Lowry, Rev. Mark A. 
Dawber; Migrant Supervisors; Western, 
Mrs. F. E. Shotwell, 3330 ‘West Adams 
ae mee Meee Calif.; _ Midwestern, 
ev. 1s Marshburn, 139 North lar 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. ice: 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS 
ASS’N., 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37/} 
Ill. To aid in improving municipal admin | 
istration (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) 
Public Management, monthly journal ot 
local government, (3) Management Informa; 
tion Service for Cities on fee basis, (4 
Eight correspondence courses in municipa} 
management. Write for more details. | 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes a better ung ante of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry t roug its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and) 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. | 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S] 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An inter si 
national Christian woman movement devote yf 
to service for women and girls and the at-} 
tempt to help build a society in which the} 
abundant life is possible for every individual 


| 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Estab-§ 
lished in 1904. Studies child labor and req 
lated educational problems; cooperates im 
improving state and federal measures fo 
protection and education of youth. Bulle-]/ 
tin, other publications. | 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR EDUCA-§ 
TION ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. (a divi- 
sion of The Yale Plan on Alcoholism), 2 
East 103rd_ Street, New York 29, Y 4 
A non-profit organization established in 
1944, to aid in the education of the public) 
in matters pertaining to alcoholism. It does 
not take sides in the Wet-Dry controversy. 
It provides speakers to interested groups 
and distributes factual unbiased literature. 
It organizes citizen’s committees in commu 
nities throughout the country, and sponsor 
and guides these local committees in pro- 
grams of education and action in their com- 
munities, designed to meet this great medi 
cal and social problem. Through these local 
affiliates its promotes and establishes facili 
ties for the rehabilitation of the alcoholic. 
It promotes prevention of alcoholism througky 
education and rehabilitation. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIA | 
WORK, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio; 
Martha M, Eliot, M.D., President. The Con- 
ference is an organization to discuss they 
principle of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agen- 
cies, Each year it holds an annual meeting, 
publishes in permanent form the proceedings} 
of the meeting and issues a quarterly Bulle- 
tin. Proceedings are sent free of charge to 
all members upon payment of a membership 
fee of $7.50. 77th Annual Meeting, April 
23-29, 1950, Atlantic City, N. J. 


ae 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOM | 
EN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
FIFTY-FIVE YEARS SERVICE TO|f} 
FAITH AND HUMANITY through: 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Mental hygiene pro-|ff) 
gram; Council houses and clubs, nurseries ;/i) 
clinics; camps, work with the aged andi 
handicapped; — scholarships. OVERSEAS 
SERVICES—Operation of homes for un-/§ 
attached girls and young women in Paris 
and Athens; scholarship grants at Ameri- 
can Universities for study in social welfare, 
public health, nutrition, nursing, occupa- 
tional therapy to qualified young women 
from abroad who return to work in thei 
own countries. EDUCATION AND SO 
CIAL ACTION—Contemporary Jewish Af- 
fairs, international relations and peace, so-: 
cial legislation. Study groups under Na- 
tional direction keep Jewish women through- 
out country alert to vital current issues. 
Through local Sections, SERVICE TO. 
FOREIGN BORN—Immigration aid, port 
and dock work, naturalization aid, Ameri- 
canization classes, location of relatives. 216! 
Senior Sections in United States—alsom 
Junice and Councilette groups. 80,0009) 
enior members, i | 


Safer | 
This DIRECTORY appears in THE [if 
SURVEY twelve times a year. 
Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) per 


insertion. For information contact the 
Advertising Department. 
| 
| 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—291 Broad- 
way, New York City; 1513 local Asso- 
cations federated for Christian leadership 
and citizenship training among young men 
and boys. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————— 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY RE- 
LATIONS, 1126 E. 59th St., Chicago 37, 
1G Membership open to persons with pro- 
fessional interests in marriage and family 
life. Send for materials list and informa- 
tion on state and regional councils. 


a 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. A non-profit or- 
ganization pledged to lead, direct and unify 
the fight against infantile paralysis. Through 
more than 2,800 Chapters serving every 
county in the nation, it guarantees the best 
available care and treatment for infantile 
paralysis victims, regardless of age, race or 
religion, and furnishes immediate aid to 
epidemic areas when polio strikes. By ap- 
propriating funds to recognized research in- 
stitutions, it supports scientific investigation 
into the cause, prevention and cure of polio- 
myelitis. In addition, it finances the train- 
ing of polio specialists and maintains a pro- 
gram of information and education to ac- 
quaint the public with facts about the dis- 
ease. Truly a “people’s philanthropy,’ its 
funds are derived solely from voluntary con- 
tributions by the American people during 
the annual March of Dimes, January 15-30. 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DEN- 
VER, 3800 East Colfax Avenue, Denver, 
Colorado, Philip Houtz, Executive Director; 
Allen Hurst, M.D., Medical Director. Free, 
non-sectarian for needy tuberculous adults 
and children. (Kosher dietary.) Maintains 
children’s service. Medical, educational, vo- 
cational, occupational, psychological, psychi- 
atric and social services. suelsCorper, 
M.D., Research Director; Harold Nitzberg, 
Director of Social Service and Vocational 


Therapy. Applications to nearest regional 
office:—NEW YORK: Mrs. Erna L. Lin- 
denbaum, 19 West 44 St., PHILADEL- 


PHIA. Ralph Crollick, 1831 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO: Louis Hochberg, 100 No. 
LaSalle St. LOS ANGELES: Albert J. 
Silverman, 747 So, Hill St. BOSTON; 
Miss Frances Kanter, 73 Tremont St. DAL- 
LAS: Herbert Herritt, 1925 Cedar Springs 
Ave. PITTSBURGH: Miss Sara Rosen- 
blum, 4 Smithfield St. Other applications 
through local Jewish Federation and Wel- 
fare Funds or direct to Hospital. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION, 8 W. 40th St., N.Y.C. Founded 


1909. Supported by voluntary gifts. Makes 
no charge for any service. Promotes estab- 
lishment of kindergartens under trained 


kindergartners, Provides a prepared pro- 
gram, ‘a 16mm. motion picture, leaflets for 
distribution, and personal advice. Also, 
issues articles on child behavior problems— 
now used in 42 countries—free to the press, 
everywhere. 


—————————— 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—325 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to every body in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
Satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities; 
and to help secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic field and other recreational facilities. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
E, W. Palmer, President; Lawrence J. 
Linck, Executive Director. The Society 
through its 2000 state and local member 
units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- 
cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to all types of handicapped 
persons, adjusting its services to each com- 
munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
consultation by professional staff; loan 
library. Financed by annual sale of Easter 
Seals. Publishes “‘The Crippled Child,” a 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. James E..Perkins, managing di- 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free, 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, organized in 
1910, with 57 local branches, seeks to im- 
prove living and working conditions among 
Negroes. onducts surveys and research as 
basis for its services. Specializes in secur- 
ing full use of Negro manpower in public 
and private employment. Publishes special 
bulletins on interracial and community prob- 
lems. Provides fellowships in Social Work. 
Solicits contributions and gifts. 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 10. WAtkins 4-0505. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Christine Melcher, 
Executive Secretary, 82 Beaver Street, 
Room 510, New York 5, is the professional 
organization for counselors and others en- 
gaged and interested in vocational guidance 
and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, the 
Vocational Guidance Journal. 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional in- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Han- 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 


THE SALVATION ARMY, INC., National 
Headquarters, 120 West 14th St., New York 
City. An international organization, founded 
in London, 1865, established in the United 
States March 10, 1880. A religious and so- 
cial welfare organization, operating insti- 
tutions, corps and agencies for all ages, to 
meet a variety of human needs in most 
major cities. Commissioner Ernest I. Pug- 
mire, National Commander. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday eve. 5:30 to 8 P.M. 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Build Your Future On Your Record; Per- 
sonnel Histories of Members Compiled and 
available to prospective employers. Margaret 
E. Rich, Executive Director, 122 East 22nd 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, since 1881 has fol- 
lowed a program of service in offering prac- 
tical training for Negro youth in promoting 
interracial good will. Maintains Depart- 
ment of Records and Research for compiling 
and releasing pertinent information on race 
relations and Negro progress. Publishes 
NEGRO YEARBOOK. F. D. Patterson, 
President, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, 34 
West 28th Street, New York 1, N. Y. A 
nationwide religious-social welfare organi- 
zation founded in 1896 by Ballington Booth 
and Maud Ballington Booth to meet spir- 
itual and varied physical needs of the un- 
adjusted and disadvantaged of all nation- 
alities and creeds thru institutions, posts 
and departments in most major American 
cities. 


Recent Books of Special Interest... 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, by Cecil North- 
cott. Student Christian Movement 
Press, London. $2 
A review of degrees of religious lib- 

erty in various parts of the world today 

with a plea for tolerance and respect 
for the individual. 


VOLUNTARY PARENTHOOD, by 
John Rock, M.D. and David Loth. 
Random House. $3 
A guide to laymen’s understanding 

of planned parenthood, its basis and its 

operation. 


THESE ARE YOUR CHILDREN, 
How Tuey Devetop anp How To 
Guwe Tuem. By Gladys Gardner 
Jenkins, Helen Shacter, Ph.D., Wil- 
liam W. Bauer, M.D. Scott, Foresman. 
$3.50 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tue Survey) 


NOVEMBER 1949 


Illustrated handbook on child care 
with age group descriptions from five- 
year-olds to adolescents. 


REHABILITATION OF THE HANDI- 
CAPPED, A BrstiocrapHy 1940-1946, 
by Maya Riviere. In two volumes. 
National Council on Rehabilitation. 
Livingston Press. $10 the set 
Lists books, pamphlets, magazines, 

bulletins, and films covering 60 aspects 

of therapy for 46 different disabilities. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE PROFES- 
SION OF NURSING, by Jeanne G. 
Gilbert, Ph.D. and Robert D. Weitz, 
Ph.D. Foreword by George O’Han- 
lon, M.D. Ronald Press. $3 


Elementary text in psychology, ap- 
plying its basic principles to the prac- 
tice of nursing. 


TRENDS IN MEDICAL EDUCA- 
TION. THe New York ACADEMY OF 
MepIcINE INSTITUTE ON MEDICAL 
Epucation, 1947. Edited by Mahlon 
Ashford, M.D. The Commonwealth 
Fund. $3 
Discussion of present practices, and 

plans and approaches for their improve- 

ment. 


KENTUCKY ON THE MARCH, by 
Harry W. Schacter; with a foreword 
by Mark F. Ethridge. Harper. $3 
There is not a state in the United 

States that would not be the better for 

the existence of such a group as the 

Committee for Kentucky—the program 

and methods of which are reported in 

this book. Chapters from this “dem- 
ocratic primer” were published in the 

August Survey; a story of successful 

citizen mobilization on social issues. 
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~The University of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1949-50 


Winter Quarter begins January 3 
Spring Quarter begins March 27 


Summer Quarter, 1950 


(Dates to be announced later) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Giving complete program and requirements for 


admission will be sent on request. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The 


George Warren Brown 


School of Social Work 


Saint Louis 5, Missouri 


A two-year professional curriculum leading to 


the degree of 


Master of Social Work 


A first-year base of generic content permits sec- 


ond-year concentration in special fields such as 


medical social work, psychiatric social work, 
family case work, child welfare, group work, 
public welfare administration, social welfare 


organization, research. 


Applications for admission in the Fall of 1950 


now being received. 


Information available upon inquiry of the 


Dean. 


_ | 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


School of Social Work 


Two-Year Graduate Curriculum Basic training 
in Social Casework and Social Group Work, lead- 
ing to the degree of Master of Social Work. 


Advanced Curriculum An advanced, third 
year of graduate study in Social Casework, Super- 
vision, and Social Administration, leading to an 
Advanced Certificate. 


Doctoral Curriculum A program for profes- 
sionally experienced and scholarly graduates of 
two-year curricula, preparing for leadership in 
Social Work Teaching, Social Administration, and 
Social Research, and leading to the degree of Doc- 
tor of Social Work. 


Address inquiries concerning the Two-Year and 
Advanced Curricula to Margaret E. Bishop, Direc- 
tor of Admissions and Placement. 


Address inquiries regarding the Doctoral Curri- 
culum to Dr. William D. Turner, Dean. 


2410 Pine Street 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 
Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
SECOND SEMESTER 
February 8 to June 3 
REGISTRATION FEBRUARY 2-3 
For further information write to Dean 


820 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tux Survey) 
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SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 
offering 
Educational Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Social Science 


- Academic Y ear Opens June 1950 


A Program of Advanced Study for Experienced 
Graduate Caseworkers in Preparation for Prac- 
tice, Supervision, Teaching, and Administration 


August 1950 through July 1951 


Smith College Studies in Social Work 


Contents for October 1949 


Judging the Results of the Cambridge-Somerville Youth 
tudy Helen Leland Witmer 

Choosing Children for Day Nursery Care 
; Phyllis Baumgardner 
Interview Group Therapy: Process and Effects 
Ellen Ruth Lachmann 


For further information write to 


LHeeDIREC TOR COLLEGE HALL: 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


TWO YEAR GRADUATE CURRICULUM 
LEADING TO THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


SPECIAL SEQUENCES 


in 


FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE 
_ PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 


A limited number of scholarships 
are available to qualified candidates. 


Spring Term February 6—June 14, 1950 


Address inquiries and applications to 


ADELPHI COLLEGE—SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
WORK 


Garden City, Long Island, New York 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Fellowships 1950-1951 


RECENT COLLEGE GRADUATE FELLOW- 
SHIPS: A limited number of fellowships for men and 
women living outside the metropolitan area who 
have graduated from college since 1947. Provide 
tuition for 3 quarters and supplementary grant toward 
maintenance. Closing date for applications March 1, 


1950. 


TUITION FELLOWSHIPS: A limited number of 
$600 tuition fellowships for a three-quarter program 
of study for candidates with at least 2 years’ profes- 
sional social work experience. Closing date for ap- 
plications March 1, 1950. 


PORTER R. LEE MEMORIAL FUND: Loan- 
grant fellowships for experienced social workers, pri- 
marily for persons practicing in states where profes- 
sionally trained social. workers are limited. Closing 
‘date for applications April 15, 1950. 


All applicants must be eligible for admission 
to the School on a graduate basis. Further 
information and application blanks will be 
mailed upon request. 


2 East 91st Street New York 28, N. Y. 


BOSTON COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL, OFFER- 
ING A UNIQUE PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE MANY 
CAREERS IN THE 

SOCIAL SERVICES 


Family Counseling 

Child Care 

Psychiatric Social Work 
Public Assistance — 
Community Organization 


Medical Social Work 
Address: THE DEAN 


Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


By Roswell Ward, 


Author of "The Personnel Program of 
Jack & Heintz” 


The widespread inadequacy of community services 
for fitting the right man to the right job makes this 
book especially timely. Exploring fully the need for 
vocational counseling beyond the school level, it pre- 
sents a broad program for out-of-school vocational 
guidance fashioned both to assist the individual and 
to serve the needs of the community as a whole. 
“Should be read by every public school counselor.” — 
George E. Hucherson, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, 
N. Y. State Education Dept. $2.50 


AMERICA’S HEALTH 


A Report to the Netion 
By The National Health Assembly 


Introduction by Oscar R. Ewing, Federal 
Security Administrator 


“Certainly no one can go through this book without 
recognizing what a wealth of factual information 
and food for thought is provided. Practically 
every vital problem affecting the health of an in- 
dividual or of the community is here explored in 
painstaking detail.’—Oscar R. Ewing. “. . . an ex- 
tremely valuable document.’—THE DAILY COM- 
PASS. $4.50 


Write publisher, Dept. 32, for complete catalog of 
Harper books on group and soctal work. 


HERE IS GOD'S 
PLENTY 


Reflections on American Social 
Advance ) 
By Mary K. Simkhovitch 
Founder of Greenwich House, New York City 


Mary K. Simkhovitch, beloved and honored dean of . 
living social workers, stands with such leaders as 
Jane Addams and Lillian Wald as one of the out- 
standing pioneers of social betterment in our urban 
society. In this intimate, inspiring story of her dis- 
tinguished career she draws upon the significant les- 
sons of her own life to illuminate the encouraging 
social progress she has witnessed, as well as the 
problems. that still remain to be solved. “...a 
unique piece of Americana.’’—Bryn J. Hovde, Presi- 
dent, The New School for Social Research. $2.50 


RACE RELATIONS 
IN A 
DEMOCRACY 


By Ina Corinne Brown 


Professor of Anthropology, Scarritt College 


Walter White, Executive Secretary of the N.A.A.C.P., 
says: “I would like to be affluent enough to purchase 
a vast number of copies to be placed in the hands 
of many Americans who today anxiously ask, ‘What 
are the facts about race?’ and ‘What can I do’?” An 
exceptionally competent and factual statement of the 
problem of Negro-White relations in the United 
States, historically reviewed, and sociologically in- 
terpreted. $3.00 


KENTUCKY 
ON THE MARCH 


By Harry W. Schacter, 
President, Committee for Kentucky 


Foreword by Mark F. Ethridge, Publisher, 


Louisville ''Courier Journal” 


“Everybody and his Aunt Esmeralda ought to read 
it... a simple but somehow inspiring saga of how 
a group of plain Joes decided to make their state a 
better place in which to live—and then did it.”— 
Billy Rose, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE. 
“... one of the most excellent stories of democracy 
at work that I have seen on_ record.’-—Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 


At your bookstore or from 
49 ORDER & BROTHERS 
ast 33rd Street, New York 16 


